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‘*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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By E. E. Ryden 
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By Ambrose Hering 
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Illinois Lutherans and Lincoln 
By Henry Evjen 


Return not Promised Jews 
By W. H. Blanke 


DEPART TO SERVE 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


THE GREATEST LITTLE BOOK IN THE WORLD r 
It contains only a dozen small pages; but it has in it the basis of all moral law, the founda- 
tion of all true religion, and the inspiration for a high and holy life. It is indeed the greatest 
little book in the world, for it contains the very heart of the greatest book in the world, the 
Bible. You have, no doubt, studied it, perhaps years ago. But it deserves re-study,—at least, 
re-reading,—once a year or so. “Search the scriptures,” says the Master. Re-read Luther’s 
Catechism, too! 
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TOPTON ORPHANAGE CELEBRATES 


Institution Beloved by Lutherans in Pennsylvania’s Berks and Lehigh 
Counties Receives Guests 


IN pays gone by it was said in Berks 
and Lehigh Counties of Pennsylvania that 
when the orphanage at Topton threw open 
its doors to welcome visitors, the two coun- 
ties practically declared a holiday as far 
as Lutherans were concerned. Apparently 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA, “ABRAHAM AND LOT” 


the institution continues its high standing 
in the favor of the people. August 17, 
which was the date of this year’s annual 
“at home” day, people gathered by the 
thousands to spend the day within the or- 
phanage grounds. The Reading Eagie, 
which is among the most widely read 
dailies of Eastern Pennsylvania, comments 
upon the occasion, “Denominational lines 
were cast aside by the thousands who at- 
tended the celebration, as members of all 
faiths were present. The Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. J. O. Henry, superintendent and 
matron of the Home for the last twenty- 


nine years, were among the busiest people 
on the grounds throughout the day.” 

Topton Orphans’ Home has been operat- 
ing for forty-one years. It was reported 
at the meeting of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, by which it is chiefly sponsored, 
to have had at the time its 
1938 report was drafted, 95 
boys and 91 girls under its 
care. During the year 22 
were released and 16 were 
admitted. The institution 
maintains a kindergarten 
and the first eight grades 
of public school instruction 
on its own grounds and has 
for the education of the 
children a capable corps of 
teachers who are super- 
vised by the Berks County 
Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Through Superin- 
tendent Dr. Henry it was 
learned that beyond the 
institution’s classes, eigh- 
tocn children attended the Topton 
eunior High School, and seven the 
Kutztown Senior High School. Two 
of the girls are in training at the 
Allentown General Hospital, and a 
third has received certification as a 
registered nurse. One of the young 
men from the orphanage is a junior 
7 t the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inery, a graduate of Muhlenberg 
College in 1937. A class of 19, 10 
girls and 9 boys, confirmed on Palm 
Sunday, 1938, represents 
the culmination of definite 
religious training which is 
carried on _ systematically 
in the Home. 

In the 1938 anniversary 
prominence was given to 
pageantry. “Snow White,” 
which Walt Disney has re- 
stored to the folklore of the 
American people, was “re- 
enacted in a colorful pag- 
eant by the children of 
Topton Orphans’ Home.” 
Equally impressive was the 
performance of a Biblical 
drama, “Abraham and Lot.” 
From this latter the ac- 
companying illustrations are 
taken. 

Topton Orphans’ Home, 
Tue LUTHERAN comments in passing, is one 
of twenty-one children’s homes conducted 
by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. These institutions are in addition to 
twenty homes for the aged that also are 
affectionately supported by our synods. In 
the children’s homes 2,088 were cared for 
last year and in the old people’s homes 671 
aged persons have provisions made by the 
Church for their declining years. 


Sunpay Vespers, 3.00 P. M., Standard 
Time. Broadcast by WJZ and N. B. C. 
Blue Network. 
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BALTIMORE INVITES YOU 


Local Committee Promises Good Program, 
Fine Fellowship, Sincere Welcome, at 
the Coming U. L. C. A. and 
Brotherhood Convention 


THE LOCAL committee is bristling with 
enthusiasm and activity in preparation for 
the reception of a host of delegates and 
visitors to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, in connec- 
tion with the Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion to be held in Baltimore October 2, 
3 and 4. 

The Monumental City of good old South- 
ern hospitality in and of itself has much 
to boast of by way of outstanding his- 
torical tradition of national and even in- 
ternational significance. Then, too, from 
its center radiate scores of places of in- 
terest, within easy driving distance. And 
the weather. Well, all that I can say after 


‘a long experience is, that the balmy days 


of October in Baltimore are as soothing 
as Palm Beach in February. 

So save some of your vacation and 
come to— 

Baltimore where Carroll flourished and the 
fame of Calvert grew 

Here the Old Defenders conquered, as 
their valiant swords they drew 

Here the Starry Banner glistened in the 
sunshine of the sea 

In that dawn of golden vision that awoke 
the song of Key 

Here are hearts that beat forever for the 
City we adore 

Here the love of men and brother— 

Baltimore our Baltimore. 

But, of course, after all, you are coming 
to Baltimore (and you are coming, aren’t 
you?)—for a great convention; in fact, we 
have every assurance that it is going to be 
the greatest. Greatest in the sense that no 
effort is being spared for a wonderful in- 
spirational program for the men of our 
Lutheran Church for all parts of the coun- 
try, so that we may be fired with a desire 
for greater service for our Master and our 
Church. 

We trust that pastors and leaders of 
men’s organizations will make good use 
of the poster, which has been sent them 
through the mail at no little expense and 
effort. Post it conspicuously in your church. 

The Brotherhood is the recognized and 
official men’s organization of the United 
Lutheran Church and every congregation 
should make an honest effort to be rep- 
resented at this convention. 

Finally, send your registration to Earle 
W. Bader, executive secretary, 62 Garrison 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa., and we'll be seeing 
you in October. 

THE BALTIMORE PuBLIcITy COMMITTEE 
Wo. E. ZscuiescHe, Chairman. 
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TARRY YE 


Parish and Church School Board Invites Christian Workers to Christian Worship 
Sermon by Earl F. Rahn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Luke 24: 49. “But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on high.” 


THE TASK of the Christian Church in the modern world 
is one that weighs heavily upon the heart of every Chris- 
tian. It is a joyful task because it demands the proclamation 
of the glad tidings of the Gospel; it is challenging, because 
it presents ideals that thrill our hearts. It is an overwhelm- 
ing task because it faces such tremendous difficulties, but 
it is hopeful because it is the commission of our Lord to us, 
and as such is assured of final successful completion to all 
eternity. This task with its joy and challenge, its idealism, 
its difficulty, and its hope has faced the followers of Jesus 
Christ in every age and every generation. Each era of the 
life of the church has understood the great ideal oi the 
Kingdom of God in the terms of its own life and translated 
that ideal into goals that stood as the historic ideals of its 
day. So also the opposition of the world has been mani- 
fested in varying forms in every period of history. It is no 
new thing that the Christian ideals of today must face the 
opposition of this century. The church today must wage the 
same spiritual war that our fathers waged with the same joy, 
courage, and hope. 

As the spiritual conflict shifts to different battlegrounds, 
so the weapons of this warfare change. The strategy of our 
warfare remains the same. Jesus instituted it. Preaching 
and teaching and carrying on the merciful work of serving 
love,—the church follows His plan of battle under the power 
of His Spirit. This month our plans, our energy, and our 
hopes are directed especially to the teaching aspect of our 


task. 
Of Dual Value 


Parish Education is one of the great modern weapons of 
the church. It is an arm that is a weapon of offense and 
defense that perhaps most adequately meets the opposition 
of this day and most effectively presents our present ideals. 
It opens the heart to receive the preaching of the Gospel 
with greater understanding, while it stimulates the life of 
every Christian to fuller activity in every field of Christian 
service. The importance of this function of the church in 
carrying on its task is more widely recognized today than 
it has been in some days. The ever-developing program of 
the church for parish education; its never-ending study of 
teaching materials, as to content and method; the increas- 
ing number of consecrated trained leaders who are workers 
in our schools testify to this recognition. Every congrega- 
tion, its pastor, leaders, 


workers, and members, 
has a vital part to play 
in this part of the great 
task of the church. 

In facing the situa- 
tion thus presented to 
us we are minded to 
look back to another 
day and another situa- 
tion. Among the last 
words which are re- 
corded of our Lord are 
the words of our text. 
He was about to leave 
His followers on earth 
and had bequeathed to 
them the great respon- 


ness unto Him. The record of the growth of the Christian 
Church bears testimony to the manner in which those men 
and women of the first Christian century accepted their 
responsibility and fulfilled their obligation. We would do 
as well in our day. 

Their task was an urgent one, as is ours. But the com- 
mand they received was to tarry awhile in the city of Jeru- 
salem. They were to tarry there with a definite purpose. 
The object of their waiting was the gift of power that the 
Lord had promised unto them. While they waited they fol- 
lowed a very definite plan of procedure. We read that they 
were continually in the temple blessing God. 

We, too, seek power for the task which is ours as Chris- 
tian workers in the church and in the world today. The 
task we face forces us to realize our own weakness and fre- 
quently threatens us with despair. Programs, materials, 
consecrated workers, enthusiastic giving of ourselves, all 
seem inadequate and barren of results in the light of our 
visions and our hopes. Where can we find the power we 
need? The answer is, “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on high.” Devout wor- 
ship, earnest reception of the Word and Sacraments, regular 
attendance upon the services of God’s house are the chan- 
nels through which the power of God will flow into our lives 
and send us to the challenging, difficult task that is ours. 
And we will go with joy, courage, and hope. 

We might call the roll of the heroes of the church, of the 
men of God through the ages and learn from them the 
secret of waiting upon the Lord. They tarried in the holy 
places of their day. Our city of Jerusalem is the church. 
For some that holy place was the temple, for some it was the 
desert, for some the lonely mountain top, for some the open 
fields, for one a burning bush. For us it is the hour of pri- 
vate devotion and prayer as well as the hour of public wor- 
ship. Let us tarry in our closet that God may reward us 
openly with power, let us bless Him in the church that He 
may endue us with the power for which we yearn. 


The Presence of God 


As we wait upon the Lord in the hour of worship we are 
brought before the presence of God. God is present at all 
times and in all places but so often our senses are dulled and 
our perception is weakened so that we are unable to dis- 
cern Him. When we turn our hearts away from the con- 
templation of ourselves and our cares, from the world and 
its affairs, then we hear the call of our loving, heavenly 
Father bidding us come 
to rest and peace and 
joyful refreshment of 
spirit. The first element 
in worship that will em- 
power us for service is 
this definite contempla- 
tion of God. 

If we seek Him we 
know that He will be 
found of us. He that 
bids us knock and ask, 
and be persevering in 
prayer has assured us 
that the good gifts of 
God will be granted 
unto us. As we kneel 
before Him in worship 


sibility of bearing wit- 


THE TEACHER 


and adoration we are 
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exalted by His presence in our midst and strength and 
power fill our hearts. The strength that is made perfect 
in weakness, the power which God grants to them who are 
called in Christ Jesus will fill our hearts with new zeal for 
our labors. No longer will we despair nor be cast down. 


The Need of Men 

As the hour of worship reveals God’s presence to us, it 
will also teach us of men’s need of God. It must reveal to 
each of us our own dire need as men and as workers in His 
Kingdom. The apostles were constrained to tarry in Jeru- 
salem because they knew so well how much their work 
depended upon the power of God. It is not enough merely 
to contemplate God in His glory. We must also be able in 
the hour of meditation to look within our own hearts in all 
honesty and truth. All of the disciples must have been 
conscious of how they had all forsaken their Master and fled 
from Him in the hour of danger. There was no room in 
their hearts for pride and self-confidence. 

If we would be workers together with God as we have 
been called to be, we must tarry in the Holy Place until 
with broken spirit and contrite heart we can offer ourselves 
to Him Who has revealed His presence to us. When we 
have learned to count ourselves as nothing and Christ as 
all in all in the work of the church, then will we find a power 
that will make all things possible for us. That is our need. 


Active Love 

When the disciples had tarried in Jerusalem in worship, 
when the promise of the Lord had been fulfilled in the gift 
of power, they went forth as the messengers of Christ that 
all men might share in their great experience. The great 
motive that enabled them to endure suffering and martyr- 
dom for Christ’s sake was the love which Jesus had com- 
manded them to show that men might know that they were 
His disciples. Our hours of worship, as they lift us to the 
heights of adoration, and as they plumb the depths of our 
hearts, will generate the great love that must move all who 
labor in the name of the Lord Jesus. Only in those hours 
are we enabled to love one another as He has loved us. 

Truly the work of parish education is a labor of love. With 
no thought of self, no thought of reward, the Christian work- 
ers in every age have led children, men, women, and youth 
to the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Today 
there are countless such teachers who labor in that spirit. 
They call upon each of us to uphold their hands, to share in 
their task, to find our place as Christian workers. 

We are part of the Church Militant. Each congregation 
has its field of active service in carrying on the task en- 
trusted to us. The weapon placed in our hands is an ef- 
fective one. It is fitted to our times and to our purpose. Our 
program of parish education can be filled with power. Tarry 
awhile from time to time, Christian workers, that out from 
the sacred hours of blessing God, you may go forth con- 
fidently, humbly, lovingly to fulfill the teaching duty of the 
church. 


BRAZIL HAS a number of towns, in its remote interior, that 
are inhabited only on Sunday. In the Portuguese idiom they 
are actually known as “Villas de Domingo” (Sunday towns). 
The center of these towns is always a church and its sur- 
rounding plaza. While the church forms the principal point 
of attraction for the people, who are closely attached to its 
religious message and practices, these Sunday towns have 
owed their persistence to the social needs of a widely- 
scattered population. Here, on these weekly occasions, the 
solitude of the other days disappears for the daylight hours 
as hundreds gather to renew acquaintances, and to transact 
a few simple business affairs. Here, too, during these hours, 
the State also springs to life for the registration of births, 
marriages, deaths and other secular requirements. 
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RELIGION IN ONE’S COLLEGE—II 


By Oskar H. Bezold, a German Exchange Student, 
Who Wrote to His Friend at Home 


Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Dear Jackie: 

AS STUDENTS in the University of Berlin we looked 
through the catalog of Wittenberg College, you remember, 
and found under “Aims and Objectives” that Wittenberg 
endeavors “to develop in each of its students a Christian 
philosophy of life which will manifest itself in his conduct 
in all human relationships; and, in accord with provision 
of its charter and constitution, it seeks to provide for the 
Church adequate leadership, both clerical and lay.” 

I did not really believe then that this sentence was more 
than one of the usual phrases casually encountered in col- 
lege catalogs. Now I have been here long enough to see 
how entirely different is this American college from a Ger- 
man university, when one compares them on the basis of 
religious activities. 

We had, and still have, a strong movement in Germany 
of thousands of good men and women who drift away from 
the churches because the churches cannot give them enough. 
The citizens think more of the Lutheran Reformation and the 
“Freiheit eines Christenmenschen” (Freedom of a Chris- 
tian), than of the churches, whether they be Roman Cath- 
olic or ones which resulted from Luther’s fight for “refor- 
matio.” In German universities the churches as an active 
organization have almost lost their importance. The Ger- 
man Youth, especially the German student, does not hold 
in high regard attendance at church service, and rarely par- 
ticipates in church activities. His religious feelings and, 
therefore, his religious expressions are much more private. 

It was quite a new experience for me to hear our college 
president speaking a sermon at an evening chapel. I saw 
the importance of the Y. M. C. A. when it sponsored all- 
college song service and pleasant discussions. I saw that the 
boys in a fraternity asked grace before they sat down to 
eat their meals. I could tell you a number of other things 
of the same sort. 

These things are as important to the life of this college 
as football, if you will allow me to make such a comparison. 
Wittenberg College, founded by English Lutherans, has a 
religious tradition as permanent as the name of Wittenberg. 
But even if it is a Lutheran college, it encourages all Chris- 
tian activities and there is freedom enough for everyone to 
worship God in his way. 

For me as a German it is a novelty to observe that there 
is no association between the church and politics of any 
kind. There exists no political influence of the church. The 
church merely tries to educate the students in a Christian 
way. 

Because of its religious tradition the college is rather con- 
servative, but nevertheless progressive. You will not notice 
a clash between religious activities and the more ordinary 
part of life. Here they go together easily. 

But I have noticed among several students a routine in 
their expression of religious feeling. They seem to speak 
prayers as one speaks something which does not concern 
him very much. They probably read the Bible like an or- 
dinary story. On the other hand, others seem to believe 
what they say. There are always and everywhere people 
who just say prayers because they are used to doing so. I 
think that it will never be possible to have religious activities 
in German universities like those at Wittenberg College. 

I think that it does not matter how one worships the 
Maker, whether in public or in private, just so one under- 
stands one’s utter dependence upon Him. ; 


{Mr. Bezold, after making many friends during a year at Wittenberg 
College, regretted much to leave. He traveled west to the Philippines, 
his birth place. He is to become a journalist in Germany. ] 
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IN BEHALF OF PEACE 


By Dr. E. E. RYDEN, Editor of the “Lutheran Companion” 


TO THOUGHTFUL men it becomes 
more and more apparent that the 
problem of war has become one of 
the most serious problems confront- 
ing mankind. The late Lord Bryce of 


Dr. Ryden’s article was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Brotherhoods and published 
in the “Brotherhood News Bulletin.” 

Mr. E. U. Berdahe, president of the American 
Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods, is anxious 
to have Dr. Ryden’s message reach every man 


one of the greatest of all scourges of 
mankind. It may, indeed, be looked 
upon as nothing less than the terrible 
judgment of God upon a sinful, dis- 
obedient, unbelieving world. 


England stated shortly before his 
death that unless civilization would 
destroy war, war would certainly destroy civilization. 

The destructiveness of the World War is ample evidence 
that he was right. Emil Ludwig, the great German biogra- 
pher, speaks of the “annihilating statistics” of that dreadful 
nightmare, and he cites the following as some of them: 

“Ten million men had been killed. A parade of these 
dead men, marching ten abreast from sunrise to sunset, 
with a new rank passing every two seconds, would take 
forty-six days to pass by a given spot. To this number 
should be added 13,000,000 missing. There were also 10,000,000 
refugees and 6,000,000 children who had lost their fathers. 
The daily loss of human life amounted to 16,585. The cost 
of the war came to a total of $338,000,000,000—in other 
words, $20,000 for every hour since the birth of Christ. The 
war itself cost $9,000,000 an hour to wage. In those four 
years Europe lost all the savings it had accumulated during 
a century. Suddenly, the whole world—all classes, nations 
and individuals—understood not only the crime but the mad- 
ness of war.” 

But the world also discovered something of the tragic 
futility of war. Today—twenty years after the World War— 
mankind stands more disillusioned than ever. It realizes 
that, despite the awful sacrifices of the World War, not one 
single ideal or worth-while objective was attained. The 
high-sounding phrases of Woodrow Wilson that it was a 
war “to make the world safe for democracy” or a “war to 
end war” today arouse only cynical smiles. Out of the World 
War have come the greatest defeats the principle of democ- 
racy has suffered in many centuries; and the “war to end 
war” has led to the most intensive rearmament race known 
to history in preparation for “the next war.” 

By imposing an almost unendurable burden of taxation 
upon peoples of all classes, the World War also has brought 
about a lowering of the standards of living in all nations 
involved, as well as a fearful disruption of the world’s entire 
economic system. The post-war depression which still con- 
tinues to plague the world is one of the grim reminders that 
it is impossible to sow the wind without reaping the whirl- 
wind. The nations are in reality bankrupt, and millions of 
their peoples have been reduced to abject poverty. 


Spiritual Destruction 


Far greater, however, than the economic, social, and po- 
litical wreckage caused by the World War, has been the 
moral and spiritual disaster which it has brought upon man- 
kind. Atheism and unbelief have raised their ugly heads 
everywhere. In some nations the fires of religious persecu- 
tion have broken out. The Church is under the cross. Re- 
ligious freedom is being challenged by arrogant dictators. 
Increase in crime and immorality, loosening of home and 
family ties, and other demoralizing tendencies are evident 
on every hand. Honor among nations has ceased to be; 
dishonesty, deception, perfidy, and resort to brute force are 
now the tools of so-called statesmen. Treaties and inter- 
national agreements no longer are regarded as sacred ob- 
ligations that must be kept. Anarchy among the nations has 
taken the place of international law. 

Little wonder, then, that war has come to be regarded as 


in the Lutheran Church in America. 


Fruitful Causes of Conflict 


In order to seek the solution of any problem, it is of pri- 
mary importance to learn to know the game. In the case of 
war, as well as of all other evils afflicting mankind, the basic 
cause, of course, must be found in the inherent sinfulness of 
human nature. Human greed and selfishness are at the 
bottom of all human conflict. In the words of the pronounce- 
ment which was delivered in 1937 in England by the Oxford 
Conference: 

“Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which con- 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, 
are marks of a world to which the Church is charged to 
proclaim the Gospel of redemption. War involves com- 
pulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human person- 
ality, and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a par- 
ticular demonstration of the power of sin in this world, and 
a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must be 
allowed to conceal or minimize this fact.” 


Causes of War 

Particular causes for war, springing out of human selfish- 
ness, may be pointed out, however, such as: 

Unequal Distribution of the World’s National Resources. 

Restrictive Tariffs and Hampering Trade Barriers. 

Vindictive Peace Treaties, Such as That of Versailles. 

Overemphasis on Nationalism, Resulting in Racial Hatreds. 

False Propaganda, Promoted by Those Who Profit by War. 

Excessive Armaments, Creating Fear and Distrust Among 
Nations. 

Secret Diplomacy and Military Alliances. 

What is the solution of this mighty problem? We might 
speak here of three main methods of approach, namely: 
Education, Political Action, Spiritual Regeneration. 


EDUCATION 

Education for peace must begin in the home. It cannot 
begin too early. Parents should inculcate in the hearts of 
their children a hatred for strife and bloodshed and a love 
for peace. Military toys and games should be eschewed. The 
benefactors of human society should be set before children 
as their ideals, and not its warriors and military heroes. 

The public schools should continue the process of peace 
education. Textbooks that glorify war and songs that mag- 
nify military exploits should have no place in the training 
of the child. True patriotism is not synonymous with false 
nationalism. Love of country does not exclude love of other 
nations and their peoples. National days should be used for 
the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of peace. Children 
should be impressed with the truth that it is more glorious 
to live unselfishly for one’s country than to die for it. 

Peace organizations should be found in every community, 
whose chief purpose it is to engage actively in the pursuit 
of peace and in the elimination of racial hatreds and mis- 
understandings. Such organizations may do effective work 
in combating insidious war propaganda in the press and 
over the radio. 

The Church should lose no opportunity to proclaim the 
gospel of peace. Its pulpit should give no uncertain sound, 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘ Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Women Preachers in the Lutheran Church are now per- 
mitted by law in Norway. For some years, in addition to 
the general status of equality for the sexes before the law, 
Norwegian women have had equal opportunity with men 
in competition for government posts. A more recent legis- 
lative expansion of their equality has given them the right 
to become diplomats, and even priests, in the state-con- 
trolled Norwegian Lutheran Church. The priestly right, 
however, is contingent upon the will of the majority of any 
parish, among whom the question of who will be pastor is 
settled by ballot. Now there will be searching of heart, 
and Scripture and the study of environments—among other 
Lutheran groups. 


The Recent Dedication of a Statue of Britannia, to stand 
in Boulogne Harbor as a memorial to the arrival of the 
first English troops in 1914 to join the French in the World 
War, has renewed interest in the age of that venerable and 
distinguished lady. According to the best reliable informa- 
tion she is about 1,800 years old. Her figure and lineaments 
appeared first on coins struck for circulation in Roman 
Britain by Emperor Hadrian (A. D. 117-138). Later Roman 
emperors followed his example, and the figure has re- 
appeared periodically in other coinage. Much later England 
adopted this representation imposed by her conquerors. 
Just lately it has been restored to the new bronze coinage 
of the British Royal Mini, put into circulation as part of the 
celebration of the coronation of George VI. Thus celebra- 
tions often revive ancient rites. 


Egypt is Having Trouble With her system of education. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that, while politically Egypt 
has been developed along democratic lines, under British 
influence, her educational system has received a three-fold 
impulse in the other direction. The 1,000-year Arabic in- 
fluence has been steadily authoritarian in the form of a 
strictly stereotyped curriculum and a slavish use of mem- 
orizing. The later French influence, introduced by Napoleon, 
which governed Egyptian education for fifty years after the 
English occupation of the country, followed the same course 
by the regimentation of the schools in all their personnel 
and details of operation. While the English desired to in- 
troduce democratic methods, they destroyed their own pur- 
pose by the class distinctions which have persisted in their 
home system of education, and by the British elevation, 
under Lord Cromer, of government employment as the 
prime motive in Egyptian education. The present native 
government is reaping the results in a mechanization of 
education that is ideal for authoritarian rule, but is deadly 
for democracy, as all bureaucratic methods in education or 
politics are bound to be. 


The Institute of Public Opinion Has a thoughtful word to 
say about persons on relief. A careful survey indicates that 
many persons on relief are afraid to take a job, when it is 
offered, because they fear a hard time in getting back on 
relief if the job fails. The fearful ones constituted 61 per 
cent of the numbers interrogated. The investigation re- 
vealed that those who were on WPA relief were less ap- 
prehensive of difficulty in being returned to relief rolls if 
their jobs failed than those who were on local relief. When 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins was informed of the 
results of the inquiry, he replied, “I have repeatedly an- 
nounced officially that if a worker on WPA takes a tem- 
porary job in private industry he can return immediately 
to a job in WPA when the job in private industry ends, if 
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he is still in need.” But those on relief reply, “It was so 
hard to get on the rolls in the first place that I wouldn’t risk 
going through it all again.” In this inquiry there was no 
listing of that group of people who refused to leave the 
relief rolls for any job, because they are satisfied to con- 
tinue where they are. 


Italy’s Ban on Tourists Into France, by which 8,000 
Italians were refused passports for their projected trip, first 
raised the ire, and then precipitated a prompt reprisal on 
the part of France. Now no Frenchman is to be allowed to 
tour in Italy. The reason for Italy’s surprise action is 
obscured by numerous conjectures—(1) that Mussolini 
wants to keep Italy’s money at home because of her rapidly 
growing financial distress; (2) that he is afraid to have 
thousands of his people see for themselves the political and 
social conditions of democratic France, which might give 
the lie to Italy’s government-inspired press statements; 
(3) that Italy is fortifying her frontier at the Brenner Pass, 
and wants no information to seep outside the country. A 
more recent reason is that Italy’s action is due to France’s 
alleged violation of the Spanish non-intervention pact; but 
that reason seems silly because Italy and Germany have 
never kept their part in the agreement. This childish tit- 
for-tat between nations would be very laughable, if it were 
not for its contribution to the high tension which continually 
keeps the world on the edge of war. 


The Difficulty of Establishing a Socialist government on 
democratic lines has been well illustrated by the last three 
years of New Zealand’s administration. Though the Socialist 
regime started out with a plan “to nationalize the means 
of production, distribution and exchange,” this produced no 
effective increase in the labor vote, with which the party 
expected to rule. There followed, consequently, a need to 
assure the farmers that there would be no interference with 
the ownership of land, a promise that naturally affected other 
forms of private ownership. The Socialist administration 
has sought its ends indirectly by stepping up taxes on busi- 
ness, industry and wealth; multiplying departments of gov- 
ernment and thus building a bureaucracy; regulating and 
regimenting the production and use of all commodities; 
leveling down all incomes, even of higher forms of labor; by 
promoting more leisure, less work, and increasing state as- 
sistance in the care of children and the sick; strengthening 
and universalizing its social security plan for old age. Never- 
theless, it is being clearly recognized that a plan of outright 
socialism is at present impossible, because, and as long as, 
there are so many home owners, post office savings de- 
positors (at present two-thirds of the population), farmers 
holding land equities, small investors, and insurance policy- 
holders. The last group comprises one-fifth of the entire 
population. 


The Statistics of World Population, that has given its 
more civilized inhabitants a headache with their formidable 
estimates of barbaric and savage numbers, are being called 
into question. At least the Statistical Year Book of the 
League of Nations, just issued by the Columbia University 
Press, assures us that many of the swelling figures are 
“purely hypothetical.” Africa’s estimated 151,200,000 would 
likely be greatly shrunken by an actual count. Ethiopia’s 
conjectural 5,500,000 would be seriously deflated by the same 
process, as would likewise the claims for French and Spanish 
Morocco, Rio de Oro and Liberia. Even the figures for Cen- 
tral and South America, the West Indies and the island 
stretches of Oceania, would be reduced by a diet of honest 
tabulation. The offered estimates for China alone show a 
discrepancy of more than 100,000,000. “So what’s the use of 
worrying? It never was worth while.” Even the science of 
mathematics is likely to be grateful for the respite offered 
to its machinery. 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
Lutheran Church in America Records Gains 


By Osborne Hauge, Director National Lutheran Council 
News Bureau 


THE INFORMED observer knows that the Church today is un- 
dergoing one of the most vigorous and crucial tests of service 
and application in all of its long history. Although it is dif- 
ficult to judge by figures alone the progress of the Church 
in accomplishing its work, a correct interpretation of sta- 
tistics may indicate at least the capacity for such accom- 
plishment. In the most recent tabulations, those of 1937, 
there is no small reason for rejoicing 

There are two especially notable features of these 1937 
statistics—the remarkable increase in the number of church 
members communing and the increase in general church 
expenditures, including the amount given for benevolence. 
It is a deplorable fact that there are church members who 
are members only in name, who do not actively participate 
in the work of the Church. The clergy have understood 
this situation and have sought to bring their congregations 
to a realization of the more immediate obligations of service 
in the Church, with the hope of achieving the closer unity 
and co-operation of active members in spreading the mes- 
sage of Christ, and the absorption or elimination of those 
who only affect Christianity. The sacrament of communion 
has been instrumental in accomplishing these ends, for it 
serves to bring the worshiper into the immediate presence 
of God, with a consequent understanding of his own needs 
and Christian duties. 


Communing Members Greatly Increased 

In a single year, from 1936 to 1937, the number of com- 
muning members in the Lutheran churches of America was 
increased by almost 150,000 or five per cent. Today there 
are 2,884,477 communing Lutherans in America. This is 
compared with 3,481,942 confirmed members (increased by 
almost 140,000 or four per cent over 1936) and 5,114,250 
baptized members (increased by more than 125,000 or 2.5 
per cent over 1926). 

The number of congregations decreased slightly, but the 
number of pastors was increased by 159, there being at 
present 13,024 pastors in America serving 19,738 congrega- 
tions. This may be interpreted as a favorable development 
—indicating less duplication, increased efficiency, and more 
adequate pastoral care. 

The number of church schools was increased by 1,500 or 
seven per cent, but the proportionate increases of church 
school officers and teachers and church school scholars, 
although substantial, were decidedly smaller. In 1937 there 
were 24,589 schools served by 179,774 teachers for 2,090,983 
scholars in the Lutheran churches of America. 


Large Gain in Contributions 

The second feature, before mentioned, of these 1937 sta- 
tistics is that there was indicated a creditable increase in 
general expenditures. In a single year congregational ex- 
penses leaped from $34,186,294 to $40,017,827, an increase of 
almost $6,000,000 or eighteen per cent. The increase was 
not caused simply by a rise in prosperity; in this case it 
must indicate a greater stewardship, a heartier co-operation 
of church members toward the advancement of the Chris- 
tian message, for these expenditures provide church facil- 
ities that make possible that advancement. 

This stewardship was evidenced also in contributions for 
benevolence, which increased more than $850,000 or eleven 
per cent in the single year, making the total 1937 ex- 
penditures (congregational expense plus benevolences) of 
the Lutheran churches in America $48,668,386. The value 
of church properties was increased by $16,000,000 or five per 
cent to the 1937 figure of $370,757,229. 
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There are definite conclusions to be drawn from these 
statistics. Whereas the number of pastors, congregations, 
and members remained fairly constant during the year, the 
number of communing members increased remarkably. The 
church expenditures also increased in extraordinary fashion. 

The fact can only be that church members are being 
brought closer to their work in the Church, that those mem- 
bers who know that work choose not to be Christians in 
name only, if such is possible, but that they understand 
more fully than before the problem of the Church in bring- 
ing the message of Christ into their own lives and the 
lives of others. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


Upon a mountain high above the land 

And far from crowded market places gay 

With worldly pleasure, Jesus knelt to pray, 
And, as He prayed, the little chosen band 

Of Peter, James, and John were near at hand; 
They saw His face transformed as by a ray 
Divine, His raiment glittering like day 

At brightest noon; they saw a cloud expand 

To dazzling radiance and shadow them; 

They heard the voice of God: “This is my Son.” 
O sight more glorious than diadem, 

The glory of our Lord—His reign begun— 
Revealed on earth with prophets round His throne. 


THE CHURCH’S RADIO MINISTRY 
By Alford R. Naus, Camden, N. J. 


FoR TWENTY YEARS one of the regular listeners of the 
Vesper Hour had been bitterly hostile to all that Christ 
means in the world. At four o’clock one Sunday afternoon 
in August He came into that life and made it a new creation. 
The one who had this experience writes, “Then suddenly I 
realized that Christ is every bit as much alive today as ever 
He was. He began asking of me everything; and I stumbled 
at that. I am ready at last to give Him all my life in any 
way or for any plan He may have. So long as I have Him, 
it is enough. The fact that I can’t understand all doesn’t 
matter now. He has given me peace. Not that I deserve it. 
It has come straight from His hands in love. The everything 
He asks is little by the side of that.” 

The September 25 broadcast will bring to an end the eighth 
season of radio ministry by the United Lutheran Church. 
Thousands have taken the time to write how these sermons 
have helped in their daily problems. More than 100,000 
have written requesting a copy of the printed sermons. Of 
such requests there is now an average of 1,500 per week. 

In the early spring of 1931 Drs. Frederick H. Knubel, 
Augustus Steimle, and Mr. Frank C. Goodman met to give 
consideration to the invitation of the National Broadcasting 
Company for the United Lutheran Church to be responsible 
for some of the time given each Sunday afternoon for the 
Vesper Hour. The church’s radio ministry started with the 
first Sunday in July that same year, and continued for the 
next two months. Dr. Knubel agreed to take the broadcasts 
for the first season. During the second year the time was 
shared with Dr. Paul E. Scherer and beginning with 1933 
Dr. Scherer assumed the full responsibility as the officiating 
clergyman. 

Immediately there was a wide response giving evidence 
that these presentations were meeting a vital need even 
though there was no attempt made to present the so-called 
popular type of sermon; no effort at the spectacular; no 
desire to reform the government. A little later the broad- 
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casting company requested that the Church enlarge this 
service to four months. 

For eight years these men have been serving in this radio 
ministry. For eight years they have been preaching the 
faith, the hope, and the love so characteristic of our Lu- 
theran tradition. Today the radios of thousands of homes 
are tuning in every Sunday afternoon to listen to this mes- 
sage of hope and help. In addition to the seventy-eight sta- 
tions, which last year covered every part of the United 
States, three short-wave stations carried the message to all 
parts of the world. In that vast radio congregation will be 
found persons of every faith and no faith. The service min- 
isters to folk of all walks of life. From it the sailor in mid- 
ocean gains extra courage for his task; the boy in the CCC 
secures a new perspective on life; a banker gets new vision 
for service; and a pastor is challenged to be less slovenly 
in his own preparation of sermons. Through it the house- 
wife, the executive, the WPA worker, the college student, 
the inmate of a penal institution, and the factory worker 
have discovered the “changeless Christ for the changing 
world.” 

The lonely have gained new help as they have walked 
with the lonely Nazarene; the discouraged, having lost so 
many tangible things, have received new hope as they have 
learned anew that Christ having nothing yet had all. Thou- 
sands who have been filled with doubt and despair have 
found the reality of God. Thousands are even now looking 
forward to next Sunday’s Vesper Hour for a renewed way 
of life. 

This broadcast from WJZ, and associated stations of the 
blue network of the National Broadcasting Company, giving 
a modern ministry to eager listeners from coast to coast, 
would be wholly impossible for the Church if it were not 
for the co-operation of the Broadcasting Company. The 
time, which would cost $6,000 per week, is donated by the 
National Broadcasting Company as its contribution to the 
religious life of the nation. During these eight years of 
radio ministry the U. L. C. A. has received more than 
$200,000 worth of time for its broadcasts. Regarding this 
contribution to religion Dr. Knubel recently stated, “No 
other public agency apart from the Church itself does what 
the National Broadcasting Company does.” 

However, there are other items of expense which must be 
met from other sources. Chief of these expenses is the cost 
of the printing and distribution of the sermons after each 
week’s broadcast. It should be remembered that neither 
Dr. Scherer nor any minister who may have substituted for 
him received any salary for these radio sermons. No 
preacher, appearing on the U. L. C. A. Radio Hour, has ever 
received an honorarium. 

To meet these extra expenses, without taking any part 
of it from the Church treasury, a Lutheran Laymen’s Radio 
Committee has been formed. This committee is headed by 
Mr. Henry Beisler, chairman; Mr. Frank C. Goodman, sec- 
retary; and Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, treasurer. To date it 
has expended more than $26,000; of which $3,500 is re- 
quired for the current season. Throughout the eight years 
this money has been provided by 1,212 contributors, but in 
no one year has the number been more than 869. During 
this time other opportunities have been offered for addi- 
tional broadcasts, but the committee had to be guided by 
the funds provided and the limited funds made it necessary 
to turn down such opportunities. It is sincerely hoped that 
whenever this committee appeals for funds the response 
will be such as will make possible a much wider ministry. 

Thus the Lutheran Church continues to make a definite 
contribution to American Protestantism. “The manifest need 
to which the Lutheran Radio Program is applying itself is 
naceting with evident success.” The methods of presenta- 
poll may change, but the power of the gospel remains as 
to zat as ever. 
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LUTHERANS ARE DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL WORKERS DISCOVER 


Some Interpretations and Suggestions by Dr. Ambrose Hering, 
New York City 


WE May WELL be grateful that Lutheran parishioners still 
bring their troubles to their pastors even if less frequently. 
Their problems to be solved today are more complicated 
than formerly. 

In these times of economic strain and social confusion, 
welfare workers have been giving special consideration to 
the discovery of community resources and religious con- 
nections which might be made helpfully available to their 
clients. This enlistment of the proper facilities to serve a 
given need represents one of the newer skills of modern 
case work; a procedure with which pastors are not generally 
familiar. 

Last week the director of a local social survey called at the 
office of the Lutheran Welfare Council. He had interviewed 
over a hundred pastors including twenty-one Lutherans. 
Among the Lutheran pastors he thought he sensed a “fam- 
ily feeling” between pastors and their parishioners, some- 
thing he had not discerned in any other denominational 
group. “I get the impression,” he added, “your people con- 
fide a lot in your preachers, especially in your foreign lan- 
guage churches.” If this is a general Lutheran practice he 
wondered why the fact was not more widely known and 
recognized by social agencies and welfare officials. 

Three years ago an extensive Protestant social survey in 
this city disclosed the same fact. In a Western city a non- 
sectarian social agency recently added a trained Lutheran 
social worker to its staff to serve as a liaison agent between 
Lutheran clients, Lutheran pastors and the welfare resources 
of the city. 

New Need for an Old Custom 


While it is undoubtedly true that, in our more recently 
established congregations and also because of shorter pas- 
torates and the general instability of urban populations, 
this good old Lutheran custom is in danger of passing— 
nevertheless we can be more zealous to preserve this prac- 
tice which others now recognize as helpful in the proper 
rehabilitation of Lutheran individuals and families. Also 
we need to improve its service. 

The issue is really in the pastor’s hand. People in misery 
and trouble go where they get a sympathetic hearing and 
inspiration for living. They know when they are intruding 
and they can also identify a true friend. One of the first 
questions Lutheran workers generally ask new applicants 
is—‘“What does your pastor think about it, or have you 
discussed this with your pastor?” The replies are interest- 
ing. This week a client answered: “Our pastor has made 
it plain to us he is looking after our spiritual welfare and 
will not meddle in our secular affairs.” “I asked for a visit 
but he puts me off.” (The problem is the growing delin- 
quency of the fifteen-year-old son confirmed last year; the 
mother is a widow.) Fortunately such instances are rare. 
Someone ought to prepare a diagram of a human personality 
indicating just where the secular ends and the spiritual 
begins. It would be useful for quick reference. 

Unfortunately it is in the great cities and congested areas 
that these old relationships tend most to break up. Many 
a city pastor today simply cannot know and follow up his 
people properly. 


A Breakdown of Relief Measures 


But this subject has significance for us today, as we enter 
the fall season of increased church activity, for another very 
urgent reason. The social workers seeking additional wel- 
fare resources and remedial facilities are swamped with 
cases they cannot close as rehabilitated; and the tide of new 
applicants is not receding. 
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Or putting it another way, we are right now facing a wide- 
spread breakdown of current relief measures. Specifically, 
the Church must be concerned about the growing failure 
of government and also private relief measures to reha- 
bilitate the hosts of unemployed. Were this an epidemic, 
after eight patient years we would summarily dismiss the 
doctors and try something new. All of which explains the 
easy current resort to panaceas and “white rabbit” magic. 
For millions of our fellows the old sequence of cause and 
effect is out-moded and religion—well, “what good is a 
heavenly home when your furniture is stacked on the side- 
walk.” 

- There is one inescapable fact we stubbornly refuse to face 
—we all are more or less guilty, citizens, churchmen, party 
politicians, consumers, producers and dealers alike—that 
this present unemployment situation is not an emergency 
problem but a permanent condition, caused not so much by 
the stock market crash as by long-standing and unjust 
economic practices. The way we are going now it is very 
probable that in ten years there will be from seven to nine 
million or more chronically unemployed in this country. 
How many of our own Lutheran brethren will be involved, 
anyone can guess. Certainly those of us who have jobs and 
health cannot be unconcerned. 


Creative Labor—a God-given Right 

To say these unemployed are a class of idlers, “reds,” 
atheists and aliens who deserve their miserable fate is just 
not true, nor is it Christian. 

As normal beings do we not all find our joy in our work? 
True art means joyous creative labor. Our busy days are 
our happy days. Deny a healthy father the chance to sup- 
port his loved ones and you might as well shoot him on the 
spot for you are by slow torture killing the best that is in 
him. 

If social workers and government agents think well of a 
client who seeks his pastor’s counsel, shall we refuse to hear 
his story? While we have ministered helpfully in the past 
both through our parishes and our inner mission agencies, 
the present situation clearly demands something much 
better. 

This general issue came up repeatedly at the recent na- 
tional inner mission and deaconess conferences in Philadel- 
phia. Here in New York City the Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil is wrestling with the problem and attempting to project 
a plan of metropolitan action by which all pastors and con- 
gregations in every part of the area will be assured of prompt 
and uniform service, and through which the government and 
private social agencies may find quick access to Lutheran 
welfare resources. 


We Propose a Plan 


The plan is simple and not altogether new. Some inner 
mission societies are now working toward its objectives. In 
the main, three types of cases will be involved: (a) chil- 
dren, (b) families, and (c) clients of agencies or inmates 
of institutions. They will come from pastors, government 
and social workers and Lutheran executives. Since service 
must be of specialist quality, it is essential that only pro- 
fessionally trained workers, supplied with adequate ’phone 
and case record facilities be employed. 

First: The plan proposes an inter-parish set-up supple- 
mentary to the ministrations of the pastor to his own 
parishioners in trouble. It provides investigation, informa- 
tion, advice and referral service to Lutheran pastors, parish 
committees, and to government and social workers and court 
officials; it offers follow-up ministrations. It has a mission- 
ary interest in Lutheran clients of other agencies and Lu- 
therans without parish ties. 

Second: It is a case or field service only, going out 
from a borough or district office. It emphasizes parish con- 
nections. It is not ambitious to develop into another institu- 
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tion. It is an inter-parish agent in the sphere of modern 
social work involving Lutherans. 

Third: It assumes to render a service of recognized pro- 
fessional and specialized value. Most pastors as general 
practitioners can meet their own welfare situations. But 
when special emergencies arise and minor parish incidents 
develop into major case problems—child guidance or neglect, 
unmarried parenthood, family disintegration, mental ill 
health, special convalescent care, old age dependency, long- 
term relief need or criminal offense and the like—then 
pastors and parish workers need the skill of the trained 
Lutheran worker. 

In general; such Lutheran agents can enlist facilities, or- 
ganize remedial means and probe for deep-seated character 
deficiencies which the pastor, because he is the pastor, can- 
not do. Surgeons do not generally operate on members of 
their own families. Professionally recognized, these workers 
can represent our Lutheran interests in community rela- 
tions and external contacts and do for our Church what 
Catholic and Jewish workers do so well for their own 
groups. Very definitely there is a growing need today for 
such Lutheran testimony. 


The Laymen Expect Us to Do Better 

As this case service is improved and co-ordinated, pas- 
tors and Lutheran workers will have at hand a growing file 
of human records and vital facts, and Lutheran institutions 
will have easy access to the case histories of many of their 
applicants for admission. 

Today Lutheran service in this area is spotty, with great 
gaps of neglect and varying shades of efficiency. In the 
light of the general relief situation and the clear call for 
spiritual counsel we cannot further justify our lack of more 
concerted action. A growing number of Lutheran laymen, 
some with wide contacts with other social agencies, con- 
siderable experience in community fund raising and also 
very liberal in their gifts, are expecting better results of us 
if we are going to challenge their continued support. 

New York City is no striking exception. There are at 
lease twelve cities in America where the Lutheran percent- 
age in the general population is such that something should 
be initiated. 

It would appear that social workers have discovered Lu- 
therans are “different.” Some seem to think the “family 
feeling” is a foreign tradition which will gradually wear 
away. Perhaps the spiritual should surrender to the secular, 
or is life more than government bread? We can today prove 
our faith by the witness of our better service to our brethren. 


INSTRUCTION NECESSARY 


IT 1s surprising to see the ignorance in our Church when it 
comes to an understanding of man’s work and adequate 
methods for its promotion. Brotherhood work has even been 
classified with that of the Missionary Society and Luther 
League as though they were organizations functioning on 
similar lines. Brotherhood work is a very different work, 
it is a missionary work, men must be won from a lethargy 
of nominal membership in the church or from outside the 
church, and must become new creatures, as co-laborers with 
Christ Jesus. It is an important work. John R. Mott says, 
“The Church cannot make rapid progress in its world mis- 
sion until the men are organized for Christian education and 
service.”—J. M. Deck in Lutheran Men. 


Church Paper Month, October, is now near at hand. 
Quite suitably Parish Education Month’s program contains 
approval of the Church’s weekly journal in English, THE 
LUTHERAN. 
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ABOUT STAINED GLASS 


By Herbert Spiers of the Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 


[In response to numerous requests for information on stained glass, 
the above is presented with the hope that it may arouse enough interest 
among clergy, students and laymen, to want to learn more of this fas- 
cinating craft.] 

THERE IS a story attributed to Flavius Josephus, that glass 
was first discovered by some Israelites who had set fire to 
a woods. The terrific heat this generated melted the sand, 
which poured down the mountainside, crystallizing into what 
we now know as glass. 

A more common story of the discovery of glass is ascribed 
to Pliny, who relates that some Phoenician sailors (about 
2,000 B. C.) were shipwrecked on a fine white sandy beach 
in Assyria. One day after breaking up their campfire, they 
discovered that a great quantity of sand had melted, which 
upon cooling formed into a flat, brittle but translucent mass. 
It seems the hearth of alkali taken from their deserted ship, 
in which the fire was built, had acted as a flux. It is much 
in this same fashion that glass is produced today. 

Colored glass was made in ancient Greece and Rome, for 
early histories tell us of jeweled thrones 
and palaces of gems, many of which 
have been recovered from ruins and 
found to be of glass. The Egyptians 
are known to have mixed glass imita- 
tions with real gems in their trading 
with other nations. In the Byzantine 
temples of early centuries, windows 
were formed of colored lumps of glass 
held in place by plaster and stone. 
These crude bindings were later sup- 
planted by the narrower metal strips, 
allowing for greater freedom of design. 
The steps leading to these developments 
abound with interesting and thrilling 
tales, such as the story of the Roman 
architect who was beheaded because he 
had discovered a formula for making 
malleable glass. 

The earliest examples of stained glass 
in existence today are the sixth century 
windows in St. Sophia’s, Constan- 
tinople. The finest example, for those 
who have learned to look at and revel 
in colored glass, are the famed eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth century windows of Chartres Cathedral in France. 

As a guide to a correct understanding and evaluation of 
stained glass it would be well to clear up a common mis- 
apprehension regarding the term itself. Used in its literal 
sense, we might say it has to do with a silver stain, applied 
to the back of the glass, which when fired comes out a beau- 
tiful transparent yellow. In this connection there is a four- 
teenth century legend concerning Blessed James of Ulm, 
who just as he heard a visitation order, unwittingly dropped 
a loose button from his clothes on to a piece of white glass 
as it was about to go into the kiln. The silver-tin alloy of 
that button spotted the glass a brilliant yellow. And so by 
accident, was this important adjunct to the glass man’s 
palette discovered (although this story has oft been dis- 
puted). It was now possible to obtain two colors on a single 
piece of glass and this was put to valuable use in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries’ demand for blazonry and escutch- 
eons. 

But to use the term “stained glass” in its general sense, 
what we actually mean is colored class, i.e., glass mixed 
with the pigment in manufacture, cut into small pieces, 
painted, fired and leaded together to form a pattern or de- 
sign. In other words, the correct term would be “stained 
and painted glass.” Glass that isn’t painted should right- 
fully be called leaded glass or leaded colored glass. How- 
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ever, there have been some good stained glass windows 
made with very little paint, tiny pieces of glass and broad 
leads, making up for the deficiency. 

The painting of glass consists of nothing more than a black 
tracing color of iron oxide used to outline intricate patterns, 
folds of drapery and flesh. After this, a black or brown matt 
color is used to bring out expressions of high-lights and 
shadows and often to narrow down large areas of rich color. 
The best traditions do not allow for the application of any 
colored paint. 

The finest windows of early centuries, even though filled 
with figures, gave the impression of overall patterns of 
color. The medium of richly painted and fired colored glass, 
heavy lead work and iron armatures were combined to form 
symbolic and decorative panels, which cast long streaming 
rays of colorful light to dark nooks and corners of vast 
Gothic cathedrals. This fine example, set by medieval crafts- 
men has been grasped quite effectively by many of our 
contemporary glass workers in present-day churches. 

The tendency toward perspective and pictorial treatments 
in stained glass started late in the fourteenth century and 
developed extensively through the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Through these periods, the 
greater use of silver stain came more 
and more into vogue. And there also 
appeared a flashed glass, which at first 
by chipping and later by etching, 
allowed for several colors on a single 
piece of glass. Windows up to this time 
though too pictorial, still retained a 
good deal of their purity of color and 
hence their decorative value. However, 
by the eighteenth century, the prolific 
use of enamels (i. e., the application of 
dense colored paint) set in, and win- 
dows no longer exhibited brillianey of 
color, quality of tone and translucent 
softness. They became instead panels 
of dull, muddy and opaque pictures. 

This development has been called the 
“Decline of the Art,’ and so stained 
glass was referred to by writers of even 
Macauley’s and Stevenson’s eminence 
as a “lost art.” And rightly so, for the 
supporting bars’ nature as decoration was forgotten and even 
the smaller indispensable leads were objected to. Attempts 
were made so to plan the design as to hide and disguise them. 
But this loss was one of sympathy and understanding only, 
and inevitable during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, to which the Gothic spirit was entirely alien. 

This is perhaps the reason for a distaste by many for 
painted glass windows. Then again it may be that these 
objectors are versed in an entirely different glass technique, 
that of the so-called Tiffany school of opalescent glass. This 
glass is a development of the nineteenth century and derives 
its name from a similarity to the precious irridescent stone, 
the opal. It was definitely manufactured for pictorial treat- 
ments and put to use so effectively by such great artists as _ , 
John LaFarge and Louis C. Tiffany. But this type of glass 
work also has its many enemies, for it has been so mis- 
handled by all but a few craftsmen that fifty years of 
churches in this country are strewn with some awful ex- 
amples of stained glass. Just as the execution of an antique 
window requires great skill in the selection of color com- 
binations, the opalescent glass demands even greater patience 
and ability for selection of gradation of color and motion 
in the glass itself. 

The best opalescent windows were not painted, in fact the 
glass would not properly “take the fire.” Perspective and 
shadows were obtained by the application of layers of glass 
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on top of one another. These were held together with nar- 
row strips of copper foil which allowed pictorial effects with- 
out the interfering bulkiness of lead cames. This process 
of course was quite expensive, and many subterfuges were 
used, unsuccessfully, to obtain similar effects. 

With the sincere belief that nothing can ever supplant 
the masterpieces of the twelfth century, we wish to state 
that opalescent glass properly fashioned in the Tiffany man- 
ner has a definite place in the craftsmen’s world. Of course 
it has great limitations for architectural treatments, but its 
distinctive quality of coloring, especially the genuine Tif- 
fany glass, does admit a peculiar glow of cheerfulness not 
quite obtainable in the antique glass. 

Designed and executed by our sympathetic and specially 
trained artists and craftsmen, the spirit and sentiment of 
early glass is even today conveyed in very full degree. 
Our antique glass used is the result of enthusiastic research 
and careful experiment by specialists, who not only prac- 
tised the art but lived it. It excellently reproduces the 
famed qualities of the medieval glass, whether it be the 
sombre richness of the twelfth century’s early Gothic win- 
dows, or the silvery-toned whites of the Grissaille and quar- 
ried windows which followed them. 

Today the right evaluation of stained glass as a noble art 
steadily extends and increases. Such experiments as are 
made, even the more audacious of them, accord always with 
the art’s real character, that of colored light applied to 
definitely decorative ends. And so the craft is assured of 
fuller understanding as more acquaint themselves with the 
finest famed examples that remain to a world now sensible 
to their glory. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, give unto us the increase of 
faith, hope, and charity; and that we may obtain that which 
Thou dost promise, make us to love that which Thou dost com- 
mand; through... 

Topay’s Co.tect affords an opportunity to demonstrate 
plainly something that has been referred to before. These 
Little Prayers are called in liturgical terminology, The Col- 
lect for the Day. As such they are unique. Each in its ap- 
pointment is the Prayer of the solemn Service of Holy Com- 
munion on a given Sunday or other Day: not the only 
prayer, but the particular Prayer for that occasion. Further 
it is unique in its form and brevity. But its outstanding 
quality is its prayer content. Here there is manifest, care- 
ful, at times studied, association with other appointments of 
The Service. In fact, out of these frequently comes the in- 
spiration of the entire Collect. 

Thus prayer as an action enters the harmony of this par- 
ticular Divine Worship, and expresses in fundamental truth, 
—in ascription, aspiration, petition, intercession, or supplica- 
tion,—something directly germane to the Day and the occa- 
sion observed. 

This all is re-emphasized here, because Today’s Collect 
is a particularly fine example of one constructed definitely 
out of the Day’s Liturgical Lessons, and of the employment 
of that as a practical prayer-application to the Church using 
the same. Here again is quite definite evidence that there 
is a “thematic harmony” underlying and woven into the 
scheme of the progressive Sunday observances of Divine 
Worship. 

Let us attempt an analysis of this Collect in the light of 
the foregoing. After a very brief Address the Collect is 
wholly Petition: this is two-fold. The first part is drawn 
from the Liturgical Gospel (Luke 10: 23-37). Charity (bet- 
ter, of course correctly, love) is the basis of the fulfilling of 
the commandments: the answer to the lawyer’s question 
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about “what he must do to inherit eternal life.” Faith, hope, 
love (the three greatest Christian virtues) are the qualities 
which the Priest and Levite, representatives of “Pure Re- 
ligion,” and who of this very position would be expected to 
demonstrate these in life and work, but failed to . . . failed 
to keep the commandments! 

The Samaritan, who was outside the pale, of whom little 
or nothing of this sort was expected, surely nothing in com- 
parison with honored priest and respected Levite,—‘“‘without 
the benefits of religion,’—lived all of these! Faith animated 
him; hope made his way bright, and love (charity, that fine 
old word!) brought forth a tender and full service of his 
needy fellow, who was no more in his way, than in the way 
of priest and Levite! Here is proof of a heart of gold, a 
heart of love ... to God and neighbor . . . heart, soul, 
strength, mind: the whole man! And that is the burden of 
this part of the Petition: give unto us the increase of faith, 
hope and charity,—for daily, practical use in our lives! 

Proceeding to the second part of the Petition, the prayer 
is make us to love that which Thou dost command. This, of 
course, is inspired by the reference to the commandments 
quoted by our Lord, and demonstrated so practically by 
Him in His parable of the Good Samaritan. To satisfy the 
lawyer’s question, this was the answer. Is there not in it 
also an assurance of promise? “This do, and thou shalt 
live.” But the promise, which also enters into the Petition, 
that we may obtain that which Thou dost promise, is in- 
spired by the Liturgical Epistle, Gal. 3: 5-22. The promises 
were made to the chosen seed: and the heritage thereof is 
through Christ. Not of law but of faith and hope and love: 
“that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe.” 

To obtain this glorious inheritance ultimately, completely, 
requires the fulness of faith, the constancy of hope, the fer- 
vent unity of love. The Way is that of God’s commands and 
leading: the walk is that of faith and love’s performance. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” I cannot love God without 
loving what He wants me to do and loving to do it. 


THE UNSEEN 
By Charles E. Dozer 


MAN HATH not seen the sources of life and light; 
Eye cannot measure standards of truth and right 
Born in the unsearchable vaults of the unknown 
Which God’s infinite wisdom has not yet shown. 


Invisible “Whys” and invisible “Hows,” 

Have no more mystery than the unseen 
“Nows.” 

Our sorrows and joys, faith, health, life and power 

Remain in the realm of the invisible Sower. 


“Wheres” and 


The invisible soul worships the unseen God, 
And our bodies are built from the unseen sod; 
We live and we labor with the unseen mind; 
We love and we cherish the invisible kind. 


Scoff as we will, and deny it as we may 

From the unseen and unknown rises each day. 

“Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard,” saith the Lord, 
“And blessed are they who have believed My Word.” 


We walk not by sight, but we walk by our fa'th: 
We fear not the future though shadowed by death. 
The universe is full of things yet unseen; 

God has His plans, and we know not how or when. 


Yesterday is no myth; neither is tomorrow; 
Seeing the unseen may bring joy or sorrow. 
God’s unsearchable wisdom has thus made man, 
To live and to labor in this unseen plan. 
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ILLINOIS LUTHERANS AND LINCOLN 


In 1852 a group of enter- 
prising, public-spirited cit- 
izens of Springfield, IL, 
witnessed the consumma- 
tion of an ambitious project, 
the establishment of a Lu- 
theran college in their com- 
munity. Satisfied as to the 
need for such an institution, 


By Proressor HENRY EvJEN, A.B. 


Inevitably, all students of the development of the Lutheran churches 
in the Mississippi Valley, who get the feel of the times in which Lu- 
theranism was planted there, must take Lincoln into consideration. He 
was in many ways more typical of his times and more expressive of his 
environment than any other prominent figure. 

And yet,—such students have until now been perplexed by one 
phenomenon. Here were Lutheranism and Lincoln coincident in time 
and space, and neither seemed to touch_the other. ; 

The Rev. John O. Evjen, Ph.D., of Carthage College, dissolved that 
perplexity recently through the discovery of early records of Lutheran 
missionary educational enterprises in Illinois. A preliminary study of 
these records, in association with his son, Professor Henry Evjen, re- 
sulted in the publication of a paper covering the outstanding data. : 

The paper, of which the younger man was author, was published in 
the journal of the Illinois Historical Society. The accompanying article 


ticipation of added support 
from the many thousands of 
Lutherans just coming into 
the region. 

The most prominent indi- 
vidual with whom this 
school claimed association 
was Abraham Lincoln. June 
28, 1860, he was elected a 


i A is a condensation of the paper. 
and envisaging a grand 


future for it, these citizens, 

led by John T. Stuart, James C. Conkling, Thomas Lewis, 
S. W. Harkey and others, convinced the Board of Trustees 
of Hillsboro College at Hillsboro, Ill., that the transfer of 
that institution to the capital city of Illinois would assure 
the school not only permanency, but also adequate financial 
support. 

The college was moved to Springfield; a new and more 
liberal charter was obtained from the state legislature; and 
the name of the school was changed to a more impressive 
and auspicious title, that of Illinois State University. 

The opening of the school was heralded with pronounce- 
ments and enthusiasm. John T. Stuart, famous as Lincoln’s 
first law partner, was a leading figure in the school’s history. 
He voiced his sentiments in a letter to the agent of the 
institution, S. W. Harkey, stating: “No institution in the 
West, within my knowledge, has commenced with so much 
means, to say nothing of the good wishes and united senti- 
ment of the wealthy community in whose midst it will be 
planted.” 


Many Adverse Forces 


But anticipation far exceeded realization. From its very 
beginning in 1846 in Hillsboro, until its demise in Spring- 
field in 1868, the school was continually beset with mis- 
fortune and misunderstanding. The social and economic 
forces of the turbulent 1850’s played no favorites with it, 
often encompassing the institution in their rift-creating 
grips. 

Nativism, the issue of the Know-nothing Party, secured 
a tenacious hold on the American-born students, creating 
much agitation and dissension with the many immigrant 
students and culminating in the mass mithdrawal of the 
latter. Religious liberalism, so often the cause of discon- 
tent, was, throughout the school’s history, a vexing issue. 
The panic of 1857 left its scars. Slavery agitation and debate 
became the cause of much heated controversy. Educational 
progress, leading to the establishment of the free school 
system in Illinois, found a sterling champion in the admin- 
istration and faculty of this short-lived university. 

Although the school was operated under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, its founders did not in- 
tend to have it sectarian in character, with the exception of 
the Theological Department; they wanted the institution 
conducted on the broad principles of common Protestant 
Christianity. 

The increasing demand for a free public school system 
was soon to be satisfied, thus creating a demand for college- 
trained teachers; leading men of Illinois, such as Shelby 
Cullom, John T. Stuart, and James C. Conkling, willingly 
accepted membership on the Board of Trustees; boys of the 
most prominent families of the vicinity enrolled in the 
school; at once immigrant students, particularly from Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries, flocked to its halls 
of learning; and many of the school’s supporters,—in fact, 
the majority,—were non-Lutherans, permitting much an- 


Georce L. RINKLIFF. 
member of the Board of 


Trustees. 

The minutes of the board read as follows: “Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected for a term of one year to fill the unexpired 
term of the Rev. R. Dodge.” 

This fact has generally been overlooked by Lincoln 
biographers. Notice of his election was carried in the IIlinois 
State Journal the following week. His name is listed among 
the trustees of Illinois State University in the Springfield 
Directory for 1860-1861. 

It is easy to understand why Lincoln was elected a board 
member, now that he had become a national figure, and had 
so many close friends on the board; but one is tempted to 
conjure as to why he, a prominent citizen, was not elected 
sooner. Is it possible that Lincoln’s religious principles and 
attitude, so often the target of Lincoln iconoclasts, may have 
been the reason? 

Yet it is significant to note that nineteen clergymen, nine 
of whom were board members, attended the session of the 
board at which Lincoln was elected. The other ten were 
advisory members, having been admitted to that session to 
aid in reaching a solution of a serious controversy raging 
between the Scandinavian Augustana Synod and the school, 
over the resignation of Lars P. Esbjorn, the professor of 
Scandinavian languages. 


Lincoln’s Views Acceptable 


Obviously, Lincoln’s religious scruples, real or alleged, 
were satisfactory to those pioneer ministers. In 1861, the 
board elected E. B. Hawley to succeed Lincoln. 

In order to secure financial support for the university, 
the trustees had authorized, in 1852, the sale of perpetual 
scholarships for the sum of $300. The owner of a scholar- 
ship enjoyed the permanent privilege of sending one stu- 
dent to college without further charge of tuition. If the 
owner did not wish to pay the principal of the scholarship, 
he could enjoy the same privilege providing he paid the 
interest amounting to six per cent each year. 

The latter plan was used by Lincoln to send his son, 
Robert Todd, to this new school. The college ledger reveals 
that Lincoln purchased, October 1, 1852, the scholarship of 
P. C. Canedy, a Springfield druggist. The payments of in- 
terest were prompt and complete, continuing until April 27, 
1860. If all the owners of the scholarships, indeed if only | 
half of them, had been as prompt as Lincoln was, the school 
would have had a much longer life. 

It is interesting to note that the university registrar re- 
corded the name of Lincoln, under the caption of “Respon- 
sible Persons” as plain “A. Lincoln.” Not until 1858 was the 
title of “Hon.” added to his name,—a recognition which had 
been extended before to many of lesser note. 

When Robert Todd Lincoln left Illinois State University, 
after four years of schooling, to enter Phillips Academy in 
the East, his father permitted the scholarship to be used for 
the following year of 1860 by Lincoln DuBois, the son of 
Jesse K. DuBois. The cost per year for maintaining the 
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scholarship amounted to $19.50, a dollar and a half being 
charged as an incidental fee. 

The social life of the school was centered largely in the 
literary societies which had been founded at Hillsboro Col- 
lege and were continued in Springfield. The minutes of these 
organizations re- 
veal an intense 
rivalry between 
them. Especially 
was this true in the 
efforts of each 
group to secure 
outstanding hon- 
orary members. 
One corresponding 
secretarys book 
reveals such men 
as James Buchanan, 
Cyrus Field, Sam 
Houston, Franklin 
Pierce, William 
= ; + Cullen Bryant, Jef- 
ferson Davis, John 
C. Breckenridge, 
General George B. McClellan, Horace Mann, Charles 
Sumner, Edward Everett, Anson Burlingame, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Horace Greeley, Oliver Wendell Holmes,—and 
many others became members. 

But the one man who proved uncatchable was Abraham 
Lincoln. Twice he was elected to membership in the Philo- 
mathean Society, the one to which his son belonged; yet he 
refused to consider the membership, although his name was 
left on the rolls until 1858, when the corresponding secre- 
tary crossed it off. 

Robert Todd Lincoln entered the preparatory department 
in the fall of 1854. At that time he was eleven years of age, 
being one of the youngest of fifty-two fellow students. By 
attending summer sessions, he was able to enter the fresh- 
man class at the age of thirteen, the youngest of seven class- 
mates. Being so young, Robert Lincoln might be regarded 
as some prodigious youth far ahead of others of his age. 
Yet his grades, first recorded in his junior year, do not 
reveal him as such. 

In December 1856, Robert Lincoln was elected a member 
of the Philomathean Society. However, in spite of the re- 
quired participation in debates and declamations, he took 
little active part in the affairs of the group. Even after he 
had been elected recording secretary of the group in 1858, 
he continued to show the same reluctancy to participate in 
the society’s activities. In the same year, he left for the East 
to enter Phillips Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire. 

As inauspicious as Robert Lincoln’s career was at Illinois 
State University, in an equal degree was that of John Milton 
Hay conspicuous. From the outset, his energetic participa- 
tion in the activities of the school indicated a future of great 
promise. Entering Illinois State University in the fall of 
1853, he and his older brother, Augustus Leonard, joined the 
Philomathean Society. Immediately they captured the es- 
teem and admiration of their fellow students, who chuckled 
long and loud at the ready wit and eloquence of the two 
brothers. John, in particular, became a shining light. 

A very unfortunate incident occured in the spring of 1860 
when L. P. Esbjorn, professor of Scandinavian languages, 
with all the Scandinavian students except two, abruptly left 
the school. The treatment accorded them by the American- 
born students had not been the best. It was not uncommon 
to have some nativistic-minded student bluntly express his 
sentiments. In the minutes of the societies, one finds such 
statements as this: “The society then proceeded to mis- 
cellaneous business. Whereupon a few anti-Scandinavian 
speeches were made.” 

Then, too, a dissatisfaction with the more liberal members 
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of the Northern Synod of Illinois had been expressed by 
many Swedish brethren. Its climax occured on June 10, 1860, 
when the Swedish members withdrew from the Northern 
Synod, organizing at Clinton, Wis., the Scandinavian Augus- 
tana Synod. 

By 1867, the institution had become a problem child. 
Disagreement over the interpretation of doctrinal beliefs 
of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
threatened to make it an orphan. The dissolution of the 
Synod of Illinois found Illinois State University in the hands 
of the Synod of Central Illinois, a newly formed body which 
was sympathetic with the General Synod. Attempts were 
made to liquidate the debts, but nothing resulted. 

Meanwhile, a final gesture was made by the board. A 
delegate was sent to Springfield, Ohio, to meet with the 
trustees of Wittenberg College and suggest a union of the 
seminaries of the two schools; the new school to be located 
at Springfield, Illinois, and to be known as the Lutheran 
Seminary of the West. 

The Wittenberg board showed no favor to this request, 
however, and the year 1868 marked the last milestone for 
the Illinois State University. The next year, the then porten- 
tous building of the university housed a school known as 
Springfield College, operated for both men and women. 


DRUGS OF THE BIBLE 


By Harlen H. Holden 
HENNA 


WE ak: all familiar with the struggle of the Israelites for 
dominance in the land of Palestine and we know that for 
many years they did inhabit the land. In Palestine the Jews 
became an agricultural people. In the Songs of Solomon we 
read, “Come with me my beloved, look from the top of 
Amana and see my garden. My plants are an orchard of 
pleasant fruits, with camphire, spikenard, saffron, calamus, 
cinnamon, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and all the chief 
spices. Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” 

In these few lines we have a list of plants and trees that 
yielded a great many drugs used then and still used today. 
Camphire, the first one mentioned is now known as henna. 
It is a shrub that grows six to ten feet high, has obovate 
leaves, and branches covered with panicles of cream-colored 
flowers. The Orientals were extremely fond of the odor of 
henna, which to most Occidentals is heavy, sickening, and 
rather stifling. They frequently wear a sprig of the flowers 
in their hair to make themselves attractive. 

It is the leaves of the camphire shrub that yield the drug 
now known as henna. The leaves are simply dried and 
ground to a fine powder. This powder the ancients used to 
make into a paste with a little water and applied in cases 
of inflammation, with the idea that it dispersed the conges- 
tion. It is of little value, however, and is no longer used. 

Henna is popular today, however, as a dye for the hair. 
Modern women apply the paste to their hair to give it that 
“golden glint” that is so popular. It is often a constituent 
of modern shampoos and hair rinses. 

Back in Bible times it was even more popular as a dye 
than it is today, since they used to dye their bodies as well 
as their hair with it. Even designs were worked out by 
covering certain areas of their bodies with bandages before 
applying the henna paste. When the paste was removed the 
following day the design would remain, a pattern in red 
and white. 

Moslem women mix a little lime and hartshorn with the 
henna to produce an even darker color. This they apply 
to their finger nails to blacken them. Even infants and 
young girls, as well as brides and older women, are to be 
seen in Palestine and Arabia decorated with red designs. 
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NO RETURN PROMISED 


Dr. W. H. Blanke, Newton, Iowa, Cannot Find in Holy Scripture 
Promise of Palestine’s Return to the Jews 


Tuat Gop promised the land of Canaan to Abraham and 
his seed is beyond any doubt. The Arabs as well as the Jews 
call Abraham their Father. We know that later God limited 
that promise to the seed of Isaac. The real question is: 
‘Did God promise the land conditionally or uncondition- 
ally?” In the covenant that God made with Israel at Horeb 
it is plainly conditioned on their obedience. The people 
flagrantly broke that covenant, and Moses speaking in the 
name of Jehovah told them what would happen to them. 
Deut. 4: 25-27: “I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you this day, that you shall soon utterly perish from off the 
land, whereunto ye go over Jordan to possess it; ye shall 
not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be destroyed. 
And the Lord shall scatter you among the nations.” If they 
repent, mercy is to be shown them, where they are scat- 
tered among the nations, but no return to the land is prom- 
ised. Over and over God tells them what He wants them 
to do; disobedience will be followed by destruction. Moses 
in his farewell addresses repeats warning after warning of 
what will follow disobedience. From Deut. 8: 20 it seems 
fair to conclude that God speaks of Israel as a nation: “As 
the nations which the Lord destroyed before your face, so 
shall ye perish, because ye would not be obedient unto the 
voice of the Lord your God.” See Deut. 7: 9: “Know there- 
fore that the Lord thy God, he is God, the faithful God, 
which keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him 
and keep his commandments to a thousand generations.” 
Here is a very definite condition and if it had not been for 
the intercession of Moses (Deut. 9: 19) God would have 
blotted them out, when they broke the Covenant at Horeb. 

In the July issue of the Messiah Hebrew Lutheran ap- 
peared an article commenting on “The Gospel of the King- 
dom,” a book by Philip Mauro. Among the generally quite 
favorable comments, the following question is asked, “What 
becomes of the promises made to National Israel; promises 
that are unconditional and permanent?” That set me to 
wondering: are there a set of conditional and another set of 
unconditional promises that might contradict or possibly 
supplement each other? 


Old Testament Promises 


The following passages are suggested, in the article re- 
ferred to, as such “unconditional and permanent promises 
to National Israel’: Gen. 22: 16-18; Deut. 7: 6-8; 9: 4-8; 
Ezekiel 36: 22, 23; Jeremiah 31: 35-39; Jeremiah 33: 24-26; 
Isaiah 66: 22; Romans, chapters 9-11; Acts 3: 12-26. 

It is not always easy to determine which passages refer 
to National Israel and which refer to spiritual Israel. But 
it is always safe to let Scriptures interpret Scriptures. The 
context usually throws light upon the passage under con- 
sideration. Someone has said “You can teach almost any- 
thing from the Bible, by using a proof text.” The Bible says: 
“There is no God” (Psalm 14: 1). “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God.” What about the ‘National Israel’? 
As a nation, Israel has not existed for nearly 1,900 years. As 
a race they are scattered among all nations of the earth as 
Moses predicted. 

But let us look at the passages selected: 

Gen. 22: 16-18. Here are two blessings promised on ac- 
count of Abraham’s obedience. “I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven.” “In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” See Paul’s interpretation, Gal. 
3: 16: “He saith not, and to seeds, as of many; but as of 
one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.” In Deut. 7: 6-8 Moses 
tells them that God has chosen them “to be a holy people.” 
But in verse 9 there is a rather definite condition, which 
the Israelitish nation violated to the limit. 
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Messianic Not National 


Let us look at Ezekiel 36: 22, 23. This passage has evi- 
dently reference to the return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity primarily, but the following verses show just as plainly 
reference to the new birth at the time of Christ and espe- 
cially foreshadows the Day of Pentecost. The Jews are there 
from all the countries known, the sprinkling of clear water 
upon them in the baptism of the 3,000, the new heart instead 
of their stony heart and the new spirit God had promised to 
give them. If the National Israel had accepted their Mes- 
siah we may dare to say that their destruction as a nation 
would not have taken place. The Holy Land might be their 
own today. But the Lord wept over Jerusalem and lamented: 
“Behold your house is left unto you desolate” (Matthew 
23: 34-38). The Jews who listened to the parable of the 
vineyard and the wicked husbandmen, pronounced their 
own doom of utter annihilation as a nation (Matthew 21: 41). 
And Jesus confirms, seals and applies their judgment: 
“Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits therof.” 

The passage in Jeremiah 31: 35-39 speaks of a New 
Covenant and in verse 33 let us note it does not speak of 
material things but of purely spiritual. “After those days 
saith the Lord.” There is no doubt that part of that chapter 
refers to the return from the Babylonian captivity. Then 
reference is made to Jeremiah 33: 24-26. Here it speaks 
plainly about the return from captivity. But careful read- 
ing and a bit of study would give ample reason to interpret 
verses 17 and 21 as referring to Christ, “The son of David 
according to the flesh,” as sitting upon the throne of David 
reigning over the spiritual Israel, the children of Abraham, 
by faith. If any further proof of that were needed, read 
verse 15. There is here no sign of any unconditional promise 
to National Israel. 

Isaiah 66: 22 is appealed to as one such unconditional 
promise to National Israel. “Behold, I make all things new.” 
There will be a new covenant, new hearts and new lives.” 
Verse 21 reminds us of the statement in Acts 11: 24 that 
“Much people was added unto the Lord, and in Acts 5: 14, 
“Multitudes both of men and women.” Now read verse 22: 
“For as the new heaven and the new earth, which I will 
make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain.” Jesus has given us the promise 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against His Church. 
The Jews are no longer a nation, nor have been for nearly 
1,900 years, but as individuals or groups of a race they are 
scattered among all nations and will continue so to be as 
long as the new heaven and the new earth will continue. 
“So shall your seed and your name remain.” 


Difficulties but Not Contradictions 


That there are difficulties in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, no one will doubt. The present writer does not 
believe that there are contradictions in the Holy Scriptures. 
If there are seemingly such contradictions they are usually — 
due to misunderstandings or prejudices and they will vanish 
upon closer study and clearer vision. 

I am not inclined to pose as an advocate or defender of 
Mr. Mauro. I understand he is a practicing attorney before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and he certainly 
knows his Bible. His volume, “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
is well worth a careful study. 

Paul’s letter to the Romans, chapters 9-11, has caused 
commentators no end of trouble, but mainly because they 
have not always taken careful note of his interpretation 
of Old Testament history and symbolism. Much confusion 
would be avoided if students would recognize the prominent 
place he assigns to faith, both in Abraham and his spiritual 
children. Much as Paul loved his own nation and realized 
the advantage of being an Israelite, yet he held that a be- 
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lieving Gentile was a child of Abraham and that the real 
Israel consisted of those who accepted Jesus Christ as the 
Son of David and their King, Who should sit forever on 
the throne. 

In this connection it is profitable to study the sixty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. The prophet, in the name of God, speaks 
of two parties in the house of Israel. Note especially verses 
14 and 15. Some He called His servants. “They shall sing 
for joy.” Others he addressed: “And ye shall leave your 
name for a curse unto my chosen: for the Lord shall slay 
thee, and call his servants by another name.” The nation 
of Israel is no more, but the people of God are called by 
another name, the name of Christ, the promised Son of 
David Who should sit forever on the throne of His Father. 


Vain Search 

All the promises made to Abraham and his descendants 
are conditions on faith, obedience and love. God indeed 
showed boundless mercy and longsuffering to the chosen 
people until led by their rulers they rejected their Messiah 
and cried: “His blood be upon us and our children.” 

The Jews have suffered much since that awful tragedy. 
That curse which they invoked has seemingly followed them, 
in so far as by their continued unbelief their children have 
made it their own. The first Christians were Jews. All along 
the history of the Church, Jews have been among the finest 
ornaments in our temple of our God. 

As a nation the Jews rejected Christ and brought on them- 
selves all the evil that God threatened to them that would 
not hear “That Prophet” like unto Moses. I fail to find any 
evidence in the Word that the Jews will ever again be con- 
stituted a nation. “They have forever forfeited the right of 
possession of the so-called Holy Land.” Indeed the Prom- 
ised Land included much more than the land of Canaan, 
it extended even from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates. 
Under David and Solomon it was all under their reign but 
lost again through disobedience and sin. 

God’s mercy indeed is everlasting and He will no doubt 
continue to receive a believing Jew as well as a believing 
Gentile into that “New Nation—the New Israel—the Church 
of Christ.” May we pray that the veil may be removed and 
that they may see and gladly receive their Messiah and 
Saviour. 


“CHURCH NIGHT” 


Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor, 
Meets and Fills a Social Need 


Trinity CyurcH last year inaugurated and found very 
valuable results in a new sort of congregational program. 
It was felt that there was need for educational, social get- 
togethers in the parish. There was a men’s Brotherhood, 
moving along like most of them, just another men’s activity, 
simulating somewhat the luncheon clubs of the community 
and making another obligation for the men to be absent 
from their families. There are altogether too many such 
separated activities in the too highly organized social life of 
our cities. To provide fellowship for all the members, men 
and women, husbands and wives together, the second Friday 
of each month was set aside as “Church Night,” to provide 
adult education, inspiration, fun and friendship for the par- 
ish. The course was conducted for seven months, tickets 
were sold in a block of seven so that each person was 
financially committed to all the meetings, and no further 
tickets were sold beyond a maximum 250. 

The program consisted of the dinner, followed by devo- 
tions and singing, and a lecture, followed by discussion and 
a social hour. The general theme last year was, “Problems 
of Christian Living,” and the lectures for the first four 
months followed the general subject of Religion and Health. 
The fifth month, Child Training; the sixth month, Economic 
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Relationships; and the seventh month, Spiritualism. They 
were specifically as follows: “Faith Healing, Health and 
Medicine,” by Prof. William Eckart of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary; “Keeping Fit—Physically, Mentally, Spiritually.” 
“The Ungeared Mind: What Causes Mental Upsets?” by Dr. 
Max A. Bahr, Central State Hospital at Indianapolis. 

“The Subconscious Mind: Its Significance for Person- 
ality,” “The Development and Training of Children,” “The 
Problem of Economic Justice—Christianity and the ‘Capital 
vs. Labor’ ‘Struggle for Existence’ Crisis,’ by the Rev. Paul 
H. Krauss. 

“Spiritualism, Mediums, Physic Phenomena, and Their 
Meaning,” by the Rey. Paul H. Krauss. 


ROME AND POLITICS 


THE INFLUENCE of the Roman Church in politics, education, 
current literature, and other matters, has often been pointed 
out. In The Presbyterian of the South, Dr. Ernest Trice 
Thompson has this to say of Catholic plans to influence the 
American press: 

“The movement originated with the Jesuits and has been pro- 
moted by the able and energetic Jesuit weekly, America, chiefly 
under advocacy and direction of the Rev. John A. Toomey, S.J. 
The first complete organization has been achieved in New York 
City, where press committees of eighteen Catholic societies have, 
to quote Father Toomey, ‘effected a united Catholic front in the 
press fields.’ 

“The procedure of this consolidated ‘press relations committee,’ 
in so far as it has yet been developed, is to have a sub-committee 
for each important newspaper and magazine to ‘keep a sharp 
lookout for anything in the nature of propaganda injurious to 
Catholicism,’ to interview editors and secure retractions or 
apologies when anything is published that seems sufficiently in- 
jurious to warrant action, and to spread the word among all 
Catholics as to which papers and magazines are favorably dis- 
posed and which do not respond to the committee’s represen- 
tations.”—The Presbyterian. 


AN EXPLANATION 


ROME HAS no intention of persecuting the Jews, declares 
The Informazione Diplomatica, the Italian Foreign Office’s 
official organ. The principal objective of the racist cam- 
paign is to strengthen the Italian’s pride of race so as to 
prevent the creation of a race of half-castes in the colonies 
where millions of Italians ultimately will reside. Italy in- 
tends to populate Libya and Ethiopia with her own people 
and the racist propaganda is intended to produce such a 
strong sentiment of pride in the race as that Italians will not 
dissipate their heritage by mixed marriages with the natives. 
As for the 44,000 Jews in Italy, there is to be no persecution 
or denial of their rights, but simply proportional participa- 
tion in that total life of the state. According to the census 
the Jewish element is one in a thousand and the Jews will be 
granted representation in that proportion. It is pointed out 
that the Jews have always been the apostles of an admirable 
racism and that they therefore will not condemn Italians for 
seeking to inculcate a like pride of race. 


AN IMPORTANT BIBLE ANNIVERSARY 


Four HUNDRED years ago a proclamation was issued that a 
copy of the newly translated Bible should be placed in every 
church in England. In 1538 this was a revolutionary deci- 
sion. The intervening years show how providentially wise it 
was. There is just cause for the English people to celebrate 
the event for it has produced and preserved a Bible Chris- 
tianity wherever the British flag flies. Our own foundations 
were patterned after this form. And in spite of all attacks 
the Bible is still the inspired norm of Christ’s believing 
people. 
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THE CYCLE OF SEASONS 


CustoM TAKES precedence over the established calendar 
with reference to the program of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. September is recognized as the date 
when congregations restore a full-time schedule of activities 
and thus supersede the “let-up” of the vacation season. The 
month is used in gathering momentum and “Rally Day” 
is usually postponed until October, but leaders begin opera- 
tions in September in order to have all forms of church 
work in full operation well in advance of the Advent period. 

Consistently with the realities of the situation the month 
of September is assigned by the United Lutheran Church to 
parish education and to the Parish and Church School 
Board as the agency of that basic and highly important 
division of religious work. The starting place ‘in the annual 
cycle of seasons is thus with them and in September. And 
let it be said that this year as usual, the Board has thought 
ahead and has anticipated the major part of the wants of 
congregations. Printed material has been forwarded to 
pastors and schools and a plan of activities constructed. It 
is now up to the parishes to put it into operation. 

No one can truthfully charge us Lutherans with slavish 
obedience to the orders of our general authority, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Our boards and agencies must 
prove the merit of their advice and show results for any 
confidence reposed in them, in order to receive support for 
their proposals. Often groups outside our own recognize the 
superior values of our programs before they get the green 
light from those in whose behalf they have been drafted. 
Of this fault, if one may call it such, we have more than a 
little satisfaction in reporting that more and more generally 
the parishes constituting the U. L. C. A. are unifying their 
practices and employing the same apparatus in so far as 
literature and methods are concerned. It is very encouraging. 

The objectives which our Parish and Church School Board 
have announced for consideration and adoption this year 
are partly a continuance from 1937 (as all plans should be) 
and partly an extension. But they will bring what the 
Church must have in religious education, namely, results. 
Parishes that cannot adopt them (and there probably are 
some such) are exceptions. But congregations that only 
think their distinctiveness justifies non-acceptance of the 
Board’s programs should first try them before deciding that 
they will not fit their situation. The Board’s recommenda- 
tions rest on much experience, 
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PITY AND ALSO REASON 


Ir 1s SAFE to assert that when our Lord referred to a man 
“who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho,” He had in mind 
a person who had a real claim upon his own folk. It was 
the reality and the priority (so to speak) of the lien created 
by faith and kinship that made the indifference of priest and 
Levite inexcusable. The victim of thieves was of their own 
household. It is, however, to the discredit of most of us that 
the incident cited by our Lord as the test of true neighbor- 
liness, is popularly known and appreciated, because nine 
out of every ten of us have either personally or by proxy 
“been passed by on the other side.” And it pleases us to 
resent that kind of neglect by people other than ourselves. 

Yet except for ourselves, we incline toward contempt for 
compassion. We deem pity an emotion, and the acme of 
human superiority (strangely enough) is superiority to 
emotions. The “big strong man” does not “wear his heart 
on his sleeve.” Probably it is a lure of the devil,—this sub- 
jecting to reason the response which the heart makes, when 
the eyes fall upon a fellowman in misfortune and when 
one’s ears catch cries of suffering and of calamity. Granted 
that the mimicry of pain is part of the equipment of every 
actor, so that our language has acquired the word hypocrite 
from those who profit by staging expressions of emotion, we 
are not thereby justified in deeming pity unreal, nor may 
we so much as think that stopping to bind up the wounds 
of stricken fellowmen is indicative of unmanly sentimental- 
ism. The power to feel, the ability to sympathize, the at- 
tributes of character that produce pity are as truly from 
God as are the reasoning power of the wise and the visioning 
imagination of the prophet. To be “hard boiled” is to have 
been robbed of something more than money. It is to have 
had one’s sensibility so seared as to destroy its power to 
function as our Creator intended man to behave toward his 
fellowman in danger or in distress. 

We write insistently on this subject of the emotions,—that 
is, of what one feels in distinction from conclusions derived 
by reasoning, because the modern attack upon faith fre- 
quently begins by denying reality to the causes of such 
human feelings as pity, love, altruism, hope, confidence and 
goodness. It is true that these can be imitated and that their 
manifestations vary greatly in degree among individuals. 
Therefore “hard-boiled,” fact demanding, “scientific” think- 
ers refuse to rate them of real importance. Since it is these 
feelings that are the only phenomena that spiritual experi- 
ences and attitudes register, they constitute the sole proof 
of communion with God, Whom we can know truly by the 
heart. By refusal to accept them as evidence the unbeliever 
denies to the believer the only testimony that is available. 

In stressing the reality of pity and in separating it as a 
feeling from that which the mind does by reason and choice, 
we are not indulging in a mere quibble. The occasion of our 
Lord’s citation of an occurrence on the Jericho Road was 
not duty but a question. A hearer of His teaching asked, 
“Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” You recall 
the two-part answer; heirship was dependent on love to 
God and to one’s neighbor. And who is my neighbor? The 
answer gives the basis for such leveling of feeling and reason 
as has been indicated above. 


CHURCH PAPER MONTH 


To pate notice of the fact has not been widely published 
that October will be used by the Publication House as the 
time during which members of congregations will be asked 
to subscribe for and read THe LUTHERAN. Pastors have been 
notified and their promptness in responding is both marked 
and encouraging. But the lay membership must back the 
publication to get the greatest benefit. And do not be mis- 
led: the future of our Church depends on its people know- 
ing its teachings. They must read to know them. 
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cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WHEN a reader of THE LuTHERAN recently placed in our 
hands a copy of the 1872 issue of the “Church Almanac,” 
we promptly but vaguely recalled from twenty years later 
a story of almanacs. It seems that a man was sentenced for 
some misdemeanor to be confined in the family tomb. It 
was the sort of mausoleum that would accommodate the 
family, and the devoted wife of the unfortunate citizen in- 
sisted upon accompanying him to the gloomy structure. 
She put up with conditions until he insisted on reading the 
jokes from an old almanac that had gotten into the place; 
then she chose liberty without him in preference to death 
with that collection of ancient humor. As we remember the 
end, no one could find it in his heart to blame her. Some 
ef those jokes were certainly as witless as they were stale. 

But doubtless the collection of fact and fancy above con- 
demned was of the secular, patent medicine, advertising 
variety. The sort that makes fool inquiries about fowls: 
“Why does a hen lay an egg?” or “Cross the road?” In- 
stead of such attempts to be amusing, the “fillers” consisted 
of bits of sound advice. For example, under August one 
reads, “Be cautious how you listen to tales of scandal. 
Learn to rebuke and silence the detracting tongue by re- 
fusing to hear. Never let the undertaker use your ear in 
which to dig the grave of another’s good name.” October’s 
selected thought was addressed to clergymen. It reads: 
“Often when a preacher has driven a nail in a sure place, 
instead of clenching it and securing well the advantage, he 
hammers away till he breaks the head off or splits the 
board.” As a final clipping from this calendar’s collection 
of wise sayings we quote, “People’s excuses for neglecting 
duty are not generally their reasons for such neglect. The 
excuse is very commonly the method of concealing the true 
reason.” 


Church’s Progress Evident 

“Church Almanac” for 1872 contained thirty-six pages 
inclusive of the cover. The one issued last January for 1938 
required 152 pages and a cover. About the only feature of 
the second that does not show progress is the portion de- 
voted to the list of months. Our present restless, war-ridden, 
tax-burdened, ism-harassed younger generation is still com- 
pelled to put up with twelve months of uneven lengths and 
even unequal quarters. But the effort to change the cal- 
endar is not neglected. On the contrary proposals in the 
direction of easier bookkeeping, better distributed holidays 
and fixed ecclesiastical festivals have been made from two 
or three sources. One plan is reported to be under con- 
sideration by the League of Nations, and “so what.” 

Sometimes “fewer” means progress. Under the heading, 
“lutheran Synods in America,” one reads a list containing 
fifty-four names. But that number was obtained by count- 
ing as units the ten synods that had combined to form the 
General Council, the twenty-two of which the General Synod 
consisted, the five that were united into the United Synod 
in the South. Six were reported as in process of forming 
the Synodical Conference. (The remaining eleven were 
“independent”.) The total communicant (i. e., confirmed) 
membership was computed at 462,657. 2,175 ministers served 
these people in 3,825 congregations. People who inquire 
about the Church’s growth can get their answer by com- 
paring those figures with the totals in the Year Book for 
1938 where the U. L. C. A. alone reports 3,520 ministers, 
3,969 congregations, and 1,104,474 members. The present 
entire Lutheran strength in the United States and Canada 
(see 1938 Year Book, page 5) is 168 synods (for the greater 
part united into five general bodies), 12,834 ministers, 19,868 
congregations, and 3,346,884 communicant members. This 
page five to which the reference has been made starts a 


tabulation of the strength of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in North America with a line as follows: 
1638—no synod—1 minister—l congregation—51 members. 
1738—no synod—9 ministers—45 congregations—5,000 
members. 

1838—15 synods—350 ministers—1,125 congregations— 
65,000 members. 

On the same page one reads the less cheerful statement— 
“in one year 360,000 of the members of the Lutheran Church 
fell from grace.” Ordinarily we use the word lapsed. But 
the fell from grace is more correct. Folk who continue 
faithful to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments do not 
cease connection with their brethren in the faith. They do 
not lapse in the true sense of that word. It is in order to 
inquire whether there are pulpits and altars from which 
the Gospel is not so proclaimed as to be the power of God 
unto salvation. In such situations (if there are any) either 
the church councilmen are not faithful to the promises they 
made at their installation or the synod to which minister 
and parish belong is not performing its duty of oversight. 
We comment for the sake of definiteness that we are not 
aware of any U. L. C. A. congregation that deserves dis- 
cipline for failure in its stewardship of the Word and 
Sacraments. 

Foreign Missions Report 

WE are tempted to say concerning a pamphlet of 148 pages 
that came to our notice on August 30 that it is the report of 
the missionaries of the United Lutheran Church to their 
fellow-believers in the United States and Canada. The 
booklet is issued, of course, from the Foreign Board’s office 
in Baltimore and is prepared for circulation by its secre- 
taries. But almost the entirety of the contents was pre- 
pared by the missionaries who are on their fields in active 
pursuance of the work for which they were commissioned. 
The men and women who are our representatives in half a 
dozen widely separated parts of the world address us in an 
annual message. We would be stupid and ungrateful should 
we neglect what they have prepared for our enlightenment, 
our encouragement, and likewise to show wherein we have 
failed to do our part in winning the world for Christ. 

Because we have used summaries in the preceding para- 
graphs and also because it is not possible to condense the 
messages of which the report so largely consists, we con- 
tent ourselves with publishing some of the totals of our 
foreign work beginning with the remark that on January 
1, this year, the United Lutheran Church’s personnel en- 
gaged in fields commonly called non-Christian numbered 
155 missionaries and 3,338 national workers. Places of 
activities sufficiently advanced to merit the title congrega- 
tions were 1,953. The baptized membership is slightly un- 
der 200,000 souls (193,914). Of these, some 90,871 are listed 
as communicants. Accessions (during 1937) were 6,012. 
There are 58,287 Sunday school pupils, 52,041 scholars in 
mission schools and $255,655 were contributed by the people 
under the care of the missionaries. 

Quantitatively, if one may use that word for any matter 
so unquantitative as is missioning, India heads the list of 
U. L. C. A. fields. Of the 3,300 national workers 2,957 are 
in that field. Of the baptized membership above recorded 
181,378 are Telugus. They have over 55,000 of the Sunday 
school pupils and over 48,000 of the “day school” scholars. 
The least numerous field is that in British Guiana where 
two missionaries and thirteen national workers keep active 
the altar fires of half a dozen congregations whose members 
total 665 baptized and 304 communicant members. The field 
that yields most slowly to evangelism is probably that one 
which is in Liberia, where animism must be replaced by 
almost all that we call culture. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? ... 
HE THAT SHOWED MERCY ON 
HIM. THEN SAID JESUS UNTO 
HIM, GO AND DO THOU LIKE- 
WISE.” 


The Master walked with me. 

I knew His presence, ‘though I could not 
see 

His face, as when He walked in Galilee. 

The inner eye beheld Him; and the sight 

Filled all the earth and sky and mind with 
light. 


There is no path so drear, 

In trackless sea, or desert, far or near, 

But soul with soul of Him we hold so 
dear 

May have companionship, and inly feel 

The grasp of hand unseen, the pledge of 
weal. 


The Master spake to me. 

I knew His voice. No personality 

Of human friend, by word or act, could be 

More surely known, as to the mind He 
gave 

Assurance of His love and power to save. 


“Yet not for self alone,” 

Je gently whispered, “are these mercies 
shown; 

But for the desolate who have not known 

The love I bear them, and who would not 
see 

Or know Me near, were I not seen in thee.” 


That He may live in me, 

Henceforth, His life of blessed ministry 

Is all my prayer for self; that men may see 

The Christ of God once more in haunts 
of pain, 

And know that God is love, and trust 
again. —Rev. B. F. Kidder, Ph.D. 


A PRIZE FOR EXCELLENCE 
By Louise R. Baker 


THERE was to be an entertainment in 
the new schoolhouse, admission for grown 
folks, fifty cents; for children, twenty-five 
cents; the money to help the school library. 
It was to be an original entertainment, 
gotten up by the school children. Rosa 
Ford, a girl of fourteen, was the head of 
it. All over the town of Newbury, Rosa 
Ford had the schoolboys paste up signs, 
telling the world the hour of the enter- 
tainment, the price of admission, and that 
there would be a prize given for excel- 
lence, the vote of the people in the au- 
dience deciding the winner. 

Now, this little story has to do with the 
entertainment and the prize, of course; but 
particularly it has to do with three little 
girls in the primer class—Molly Gray, 
Susie Allmutt and Mary Jane Lee—and 
it has to do, also, with one little boy— 
Tom Davis. 

“We've got to think of something 
‘riginal,” said Molly to Susie and Mary 
Jane. Molly couldn’t pronounce “or- 
iginal.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
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Susie and Mary Jane said “’riginal” too. 

“Riginal,” they all said together, and 
jumped for joy. 

“I say a song,” said Molly. 

“T say a song, too,” said Susie. 

“And I say a song,” said Mary Jane. 

“Tittle Birdie in a Tree,” said Molly. 

“Yes,” said Susie. 

“Tittle Birdie in a Tree,’” 
Jane. 

Then they were very, very quiet for 
a while. They were all wondering if “Lit- 
tle Birdie in a Tree” would really be 
original. 

“Oh, I know something!” cried Molly, 
and her eyes danced. 

“What?” cried the other little girls. 

“We'll get Tom Davis to play the mouth 
organ for us to sing by.” 

“Oh!” cried Susie. 

“That'll be grand,” said Mary Jane. 

Then they were all quiet again, wonder- 
ing if the song, “Little Birdie in the Tree,” 
with Tom Davis playing the accompani- 
ment on a mouth organ, would be original. 

“Well,’ said Molly, answering the 
thought, “we just got to do the best we 
can; that’s what Rosa told us. The people 
who vote will know if it’s ’riginal.” 

“T know it will be pretty, anyway,” said 
Susie, thoughtfully. 

“It will be beautiful,’ said Mary Jane. 

“I know something else,’ said Molly. 
“We've got to have books.” 

“My primer’s tore,” said Susie; “the baby 
tored it.” 

“Mine’s lost—I been looking on Susie’s, 
if it is tore,’ said Mary Jane. 

“We wouldn’t want primers,” said Molly, 
tossing her head. “I got ten cents; I can 
buy myself a book.” 

“Daddy will give me ten cents,” said 
Susie. 

“My mother gives me ten cents when- 


ever I need it,” said Mary Jane. 
Ke * a 


said Mary 


That afternoon these three little girls 
went to the corner store, wnere Dr. Dill 
kept drugs and books and all sorts of 
things, and asked to look at books that 
cost ten cents. Dr. Dill showed them tiny 
memorandum books, and books with 
“Composition” printed on the covers, and 
all sorts and sizes of blank books. In the 
end they chose good-sized blank books 
with brown covers and nothing printed 
on the back, and they stood in a row and 
opened the books and explained to Dr. 
Dill that they were going to sing “Little 
Birdie in a Tree” out of them, at the en- 
tertainment in the new schoolhouse, and 
they asked him if he was coming, and if 
he had seen the posters telling that grown 
people had to pay fifty cents. Then Molly 
told him that Tom Davis was to play their 
accompaniment on a mouth organ, and, 
suddenly, all three little girls wondered 
aloud if Tom Davis had a mouth organ, 
and, if he hadn’t, if his father would buy 
him one—a good one for ten cents. 

“T have a fine mouth organ here,” said 
Dr. Dill. “It costs more than ten cents; 
but, as I am going to that entertainment, 


and as I love good music, I am going to 
make a present of it to Tom Davis. You 
little ladies may take it to him with my 
compliments.” 

“T should say it is a fine one,” said Tom 
Davis, after he had tried the mouth organ 
that the girls took to him on a run. 

“Well, we’re doing the best we can, like 
Rosa told us,’ Molly declared, all out of 
breath from running, and the people who 
vote will know if our piece is ’riginal.” 

“Oh, I wish they’d say we was ’riginal, 
and give us the prize,” gasped Susie. 

“It'll be pretty, anyway,” said Mary 
Jane. 

“This mouth organ is very fine,” said 
Tom, and played softly. 
* * * * 

There were songs and recitations at the 
entertainment; there were drills and a 
pantomime. Last of all, three little girls, 
so little that they couldn’t pronounce 
“original,” just said “’riginal” instead, 
stood on the platform, all in a row; and, 
perched on the floor of the platform away 
off at one end, was Tom Davis. Some 
people wondered what Tom was there for. 
Each little girl in the row opened a book. 
The books looked like blank books; they 
had plain brown covers and were quite 
large. The audience wondered what was 
coming. Then Tom Davis began to play 
the mouth organ. It was a very good 
mouth organ, and the music floated out 
softly. Dr. Dill, a lover of music, looked 
pleased down there in the audience. Tom 
saw the doctor’s shining eyes, and played 
his best. Then the three voices sounded 
above the brown-covered books, and the 
music and the words of “Little Birdie in 

a Tree” were sweet to hear. 

There was great clapping, and the last 
piece on the program was repeated twice. 
After that, the voting didn’t take long. 
The prize was a great, frosted cake, and 
it was cut in four pieces, and given, 
wrapped in tissue paper, to Molly Gray 
and Susie Allmutt and Mary Jane Lee and 
Tom Davis. The vote was “unanimous.” 

Tom Davis, the happiest boy in the 
town, if not in the world, ran home hug- 
ging the cake and keeping the mouth or- 
gan safe in his mouth. 

The owners of the other three-quarters 
of the cake were, without doubt, the hap- 
piest girls in the world, glad of the cake, 
of course, but gladder still of the vote that 
let them know their “piece was “‘ ‘riginal.” 

—Selected. 


In Kose, Japan, recently 3,500 “intel- 
ligent working girls” were investigated by 
the Social Service Department of the city. 
Only nine per cent of these were self-sup- 
porting. Their ages averaged 24.5 years. On 
the whole they were not found to be “re- 
ligious.” Out of 66 per cent, who believe 
in some religion, only 13 per cent could 
be said to be truly religious. Christianity 
was third in the order of beliefs, being 
preceded by two sects of Buddhism: 
Shinshu and Shingonshu. 
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SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER days are dreamy days, 
September hills are blue; 
September ways are quiet ways, 
September days are dreamy days, 
The distant hills are blue wtih haze 
That sunbeams sparkle through, 
September days are dreamy days, 
September hills are blue. 


September is a lady fair 
Whose smile is somewhat sad; 
The first gray strands are in her hair, 
September is a lady fair 
Who has a sweet and gentle air— 
But not the youth she had! 
September is a lady fair 
Whose smile is somewhat sad.—Selected. 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Mriuions of marching feet will turn to- 
ward school in a few days. For those who 
are going to school for the first time in 
their lives it will be a new experience, an 
exciting adventure. And don’t forget that 
it will be an eventful day for father and 
mother, too. With a prayer in the heart 
and a lump in the throat the parents will 
see their little sons and daughters leave 
home to begin their school career. For 
each of them it will be a memorable day. 
How the mother especially will miss them 
during the day only she can tell. For the 
child it means absence from home for sev- 
eral hours every day, new faces, new 
friends, new tasks, new surroundings. 
Small wonder that he feels a little shy 
and uncertain. 

For millions of other boys and girls, 
going to school will not be a new experi- 
ence. They have been there before. They 
know their teachers and their schoolmates. 
They have a vague idea of what the year 
will bring. The novelty has long ago worn 
off. But it should not be just another 
year of school. A child who feels that way 
about it is not really ready to begin. 

How do you regard the approach of the 
new school year? Are you ready to go to 
work with genuine zest and enthusiasm? 
Surely you realize that a term of golden 
opportunities lies before you. It is very 
unlikely that you ever again will have 
the chance which the coming year offers 
you. Don’t let it pass. 

In the elementary school you are build- 
ing the foundation which must support 
all of your future education, no matter 
how long you continue to learn and grow 
in knowledge and understanding. Others 
stand by with helping hand to assist you 
in making your foundation as sound and 
substantial as possible. But a good portion 
of the work only you can do. Teachers can 
help. They do. But their practice won’t 
make you perfect. It must be your own. 
Think of those school subjects, for in- 
stance, which aim at habit, skill, and speed 
and those which require memorizing. In 
such studies nearly everything depends 
upon you, and many of them are com- 
paratively simple. 

One of the studies, for example, is learn- 
ing the alphabet. It may seem queer that 
anyone should remind you that knowing 
the alphabet is worth while and valuable. 
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But the point is, do you really know it? 
Can you rattle it off at high speed? Can 
you begin with any letter and recite back- 
ward or forward without the slightest hes- 
itation? If you can’t, resolve now that 
during the coming year you are going to 
drill it, rub it in, and sing it if necessary. 
It will save you time and trouble later. 

Then you can learn the order of the 
sixty-six books of the Bible. In a little 
while, if you go at it in the right way, you 
can learn this catalog so thoroughly that 
you will never forget it. You do not need 
to postpone this task until you are ready 
for Bible study. Challenge yourself to 
learn this assignment before the end of 
September. It will serve you well for a 
lifetime. 

Can you add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide fractions and decimals with speed 
and accuracy? Do you ever get even 
slightly confused about multiplying and 
dividing fractions? If you do, don’t let 
the uncertainty go on. Get the necessary 
assistance and then persevere until your 
difficulty is permanently disposed of. 

There are, of course, other similar tasks. 
You must find them for yourself, prepare 
with prayer, and attack them with con- 
fidence.—Young Lutheran’s Magazine. 


EDUCATING YOURSELF 
By Henry H. Graham 


EVERYONE should go to school just as 
long as he possibly can. Time spent in 
the classroom pays dividends in later lite. 
As a rule, the earnest, receptive and hard- 
working student educates himself much 
faster in an institution of learning than 
by private study and research, because of 
the systematic presentation and the dis- 
cipline of being required to study. The 
thousands of things that men and women 
have learned for centuries are in con- 
venient book form, waiting only for the 
student’s perusal. 

However, one need not despair if he 
has been denied the advantages of school- 
room education. For he can do much to 
educate himself if he will persevere and 
make an honest effort at self-tutoring. 
While it is true that most great person- 
ages have college degrees after their 
names, many famous people were self- 
taught. Educating oneself is never easy, 
and it is a slower process than if an in- 
dividual goes to school. One who studies 
privately misses the helpful contact with 
others. This exchange of views and knowl- 
edge is most beneficial toward the ac- 
quisition of a well-rounded training. Still, 
to a large extent this can be compensated 
for by voluminous reading along worth- 
while constructive lines and by the ap- 
plication of principles to practices. 

There is a right and a wrong way to go 
about the process of self-education. Some 
people try to run before they can walk. 
That is, they delve into deep subjects 
without taking the trouble to lay the 
proper foundation. Thus they are unable 
to interpret what they read. The boy who 
plans to become a doctor must take four 
years of pre-medical work before enter- 
ing professional school. The law student 
must take a pre-legal course. These pre- 
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paratory subjects are necessary to enable 
one to understand the things that come 
later. They furnish a basis on which to 
build the professional structure. 

A person who has never studied psy- 
chology, for instance, would get little or 
nothing from an advanced book on the 
subject. He first must study elementary 
psychology. The same rule applies to 
mathematics, foreign language and science. 

One who wishes to educate himself 
should adopt a broad course, embracing 
the arts and sciences. All of them are 
important in the development of culture. 
The latter is never a matter of money 
or fame; it is a matter of knowledge along 
all worth-while lines. Familiarity with 
history, foreign language, English, science 
and psychology marks a cultured indi- 
vidual whether he is rich or poor, famous 
or obscure, or whether he has a string of 
degrees after his name. 

Boys and girls living nowadays are ex- 
tremely fortunate. Splendidly-equipped 
libraries are everywhere. They contain 
thousands of fine books on every con- 
ceivable subject. The librarians will 
gladly help to find the right books. Being 
well trained themselves, they know just 
what a student should read. 

No longer is there any excuse for a per- 
son to remain uneducated whether he 
ever went to school or not. The ambitious 
youth who thirsts for knowledge and is 
willing to read and study is bound to 
educate himself. But the whole thing is 
entirely up to him. Unlike school, he has 
no one to push him along. There are no 
classes which recite or hear lectures or 
perform laboratory experiments under the 
watchful eyes of an instructor. He must 
go it alone without the encouragement of 
professors and the beneficial association 
of fellow students. He must have initiative 
and perseverance—and plenty of it. 

Spasmodic reading is of little value to 
the self-taught boy or girl. A certain time 
should be reserved every day for study 
and research, even if only half an hour. 
He should not dissipate his energies over 
many subjects; it is better to familiarize 
himself thoroughly with one subject be- 
fore taking up another. If he desires to 
study several unrelated books at a time 
he should devote a portion of every day 
to each one just as a student attending 
regular school does, trying to cover just 
as much territory as he can within the 
limits prescribed daily for study. He will 
find that his vocabulary improves steadily 
as he reads the works of educated au- 
thors, increasing his facility to handle the 
English language.—Lutheran Youth. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Ick Box Caxes. One dozen plain square 
ginger cookies, one-half pint whipped 
cream. Place six cookies, side by side in 
baking pan. Cover over with one-half inch 
whipped cream. Place cookies over this 
and cover with remainder of cream. Set 
in the ice box several hours, or preferably 
over night. Cut in desired size and serve. 


Oxtp NapoLeon said there was no such 
word as “can’t.” Wonder if he ever tried 
to scratch a match on a cake of soap.—Ex. 
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ISRAELS FIRST KING 


The Reign of Saul a Triumph and a Tragedy 


By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 


I Samuel 10: 17-25; 15: 10-23; 28: 3-25; 31: 1-10. Sunday School 
Lesson for September 11 


Wuen Moses led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt and established a form of 
government for the people, God was rec- 
ognized as the Head of the nation and its 
King. During the days of wandering in 
the wilderness, the conquest of Canaan, 
and settlement in the Promised Land, God 
was thus acknowledged and His govern- 


ment was mediated to the people through 


leaders called to particular tasks in times 
of crisis. After Moses and Joshua the 
leaders were known as Judges. The last 
of the line of Judges was Samuel. It be- 
came the duty of Samuel to select the 
first king to reign over Israel in response 
to the demand of the people. These peo- 
ple had seen many dark days and they 
were compelled to wage many a war to 
maintain the land they had acquired. Be- 
cause of this situation they felt the need 
of a King about whom they could rally, 
whom they could follow into battle, whose 
throne and scepter would be the symbols 
of their national life. 

Samuel was reluctant to grant the re- 
quest of the people but he was assured 
that it was part of God’s purpose and 
divine plan that the monarchy should be 
established. He was convinced that God 
desired an earthly king to reign over the 
nation, a king who should share with 
priest and prophet the leadership and gov- 
ernment of Israel. While Samuel was con- 
vinced of the necessity for this action un- 
der the circumstances, he was also cer- 
tain that it was a concession to the weak- 
ened faith and religious life of the day. 
He warned the people of new problems and 
new difficulties that they would have to 
face in return for the advantages they 
would receive from the rule of an earthly 
king. After considering the request for a 
king from every standpoint, Samuel, un- 
der the guidance of God, chose King Saul. 


Saul’s Triumph 

Samuel called the people once more to 
Mizpeh, where formerly he had called 
them to renew their allegiance to the 
Lord. Now he called them to give their 
allegiance to the man whom God had 
guided him to anoint as their monarch. 
The choice of the man whom Samuel had 
anointed for the purpose was reaffirmed 
‘when the lot fell upon Saul, the son of 
Kish, of the family of Matri, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. This modest young man had 
remained in hiding during the ceremony, 
but when he appeared in the magnificence 
of his youth and strength, his triumph 
began with the first great shout, “God save 
the king.” 

Many rallied to his standard at once 
but many others departed from Mizpeh in 
doubt and uncertainty. There was divi- 
sion and misunderstanding between the 
tribes of Israel, and Saul was compelled 
to win the loyalty and allegiance of all by 
patient and wise leadership, With the aid 


of Samuel, Saul went from victory unto 
victory as he repelled the enemies of 
Israel until a grateful folk were won to 
him. Wisely and well he laid the founda- 
tions of the kingdom that was destined to 
become the great empire of David and 
Solomon. With the accession of Saul it 
seemed that Israel had entered upon a new 
and great era indeed. 


Saul’s Failure 


The triumph of the early days of his 
reign was the undoing of King Saul. Some- 
thing took place within the young man 
who had hid among the baggage the day 
he was proclaimed king. He was still the 
man who stood head and shoulders above 
his people, still the royal personage who 
gallantly led the army into battle, still 
outwardly the king, but his heart had lost 
the marks of royalty. In the hour of power 
Saul became a man proud, arrogant, selfish, 
and of a violent temper that threatened 
even the lives of his faithful servants. 
Out of the dark broodings of Saul’s heart 
rose the heavy cloud that overshadowed 
the glory of his reign. 

The first step in the decline of Saul was 
his disregard for Samuel, the priest and 
prophet of God. The day upon which the 
king took unto himself the office of the 
priest as well as that of king, Saul took 
a step that was to lead him along a dif- 
ferent path from the one upon which he 
had been traveling. Once he had waited 
for the voice of Samuel to show him God’s 
will, now in his arrogance he sought to 
ignore him. When he was reproved by 
Samuel he sought to justify himself and his 
action instead of acknowledging that he 
had sinned. 

The second step that Saul took was the 
step of open disobedience to the command 
of God. In the battle with the Amalekites 
he failed utterly to destroy his enemies 
and their possessions. Instead he saved 
the life of the king and allowed the army 
to take the best of the spoils as plunder 
for themselves. Again Samuel reproved 
Saul and again the latter sought to justify 
his action instead of showing repentance. 
He even sought to cast the blame upon the 
people and remove it from himself. In 
addition he offered the excuse that these 
things had been saved in order that they 
might serve as sacrifices to the Lord. It 
was then that Samuel replied, “Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


September 5-11 


The Selection of Saul. I Samuel 10: 21-25. 
Saul’s Disobedience. I Samuel 15: 20-23. 
The Tragedy on Gilboa. I Samuel 31: 3-10. 
. The Signs of the Times. Matthew 16: 1-5. 
The Start and the Finish. Luke 14: 28-35, 
t. The End of Moral Failure. Matt. 7: 15-19. 
The Rock and the Sand. Matthew 7: 21-27. 
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Away from God 


And finally Saul turned away from the 
counsel of God altogether. It is a sad pic- 
ture that Saul presents on his way to the 
woman of Endor. Having rejected the man 
of God, having disobeyed the Word of 
God, he now finds God unresponsive to 
his cries and pleadings. In desperation, as 
he faces the enemies over whom he pre- 
viously triumphed, he seeks the help of 
One who was an outlaw by his own de- 
cree. Through the devious channel of a 
spirit medium who had been banned from 
the land, the king humbly seeks the coun- 
sel of the departed Samuel. Secretly he 
approaches the medium, in disguise, only 
to be revealed to her by the vision and the 
judgment of Samuel. Appalled by the 
words of judgment he collapsed. 

At Mizpeh Saul had towered above his 
peers, at Endor he lay prostrate before 
them. Step by step the integrity of his 
character was undermined by the course 
he chose to pursue. Another course had 
been charted for him; the course of hu- 
mility, obedience, and loyalty to the Lord. 
Pride and self-assurance, as always, led 
to disobedience. Disobedience brought with 
it the sense of shame and guilt, the desire 
to shift the blame and justify one’s deeds. 
Self-justification led to despair and un- | 
certainty. These are ever the marks of 
moral downfall. But there is another way, 
the way of life. To deny self, to bear the 
cross, to obey the law of love, to confess 
sin and repent of it, to be justified by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; these are 
ever the marks of spiritual and moral 
growth. 

Saul’s Defeat 


The tragic death of Saul at his own hand 
and the death of his sons, with him, was 
the fulfillment of the judgment given by 
Samuel. The storm clouds that had over- 
shadowed the life of Saul now broke over 
him with overwhelming force and de- 
stroyed him. The career that began so 
auspiciously ended in shame and dis- 
honor. With a desperate courage he faced 
the enemy the last time in what he knew 
must be the hour of his defeat. Forgotten 
was the glory of his early reign. No longer 
true to the calling of God to which Sam- 
uel had anointed him, he fell victim to 
the very forces of pride, arrogance, and 
self-sufficiency which he had permitted to 
displace proper obedience and loyalty. 

The temptations which assailed Saul are 
still vigorously assailing men and women 
in every walk of life. Spiritual and moral 
failure and death still stalk in their wake. 
Against them the Word of God warns as 
Samuel warned of old. Jesus knew them 
for himself and among his disciples. Their 
power had been thwarted by the Cross be- 
cause the Master could not be turned from , 
His perfect obedience to the Father. Be- 
cause He looked upon Peter the denial was 
wiped out in bitter tears of penitence; be- 
cause He rebuked James and John their 
ambition was curbed; because He showed 
Himself to Thomas that disciple’s faith 
was blessed. In every hour of tempta- 
tion He is still present to show Himself 
in loving look or gentle rebuke or kindly 
blessing. He calls us to the high calling 
of sons of God through Himself, that by 
His Spirit we may show the fruits of hu- 
mility, obedience, and loyalty in our lives. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAveEr, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE MAN WHO CAME 
OUT ON TOP 
GeEnEsIs 41: 38-45 


The Man Who Came Out On Top was 
Joseph. He began on top in the little 
world where he lived. He was the spoiled 
and petted darling of his father. There 
was a reason for this in the very character 
of the boy. Among that rough, rude gang 
of brothers it is no wonder that Jacob 
chose Joseph as his favorite. Favoritism 
in the home is always unjust to the fa- 
vorite. The special blessings bestowed only 
stirred the jealousy of the brothers and 
upset his own sense of balance. Some 
Biblical students see in Joseph the perfect 
character of the Old Testament, a type 
of Christ. But there is plenty to criticize 
in this spoiled lad, though many of his 
faults may be attributed to the attitude of 
his parents. 

Favoritism breeds egotism and Joseph 
got himself cordially hated when he began 
to dream of himself as one day to rule 
over his brothers, and even his parents 
would bow down before him. A little 
modesty and a little reticence would have 
saved Joseph a lot of trouble. He had to 
tell those dreams. (Read them in Genesis 
37: 5-11.) This was the last straw for his 
big brothers. Accepting the opportunity 


of his journey to their far distant pas- 


turing place, they first plotted to kill him 
and make an end to his dreams, and then, 
led by Reuben, they threw him into a 
pit. Reuben thought he would help him 
escape later, but while he was away, 
Joseph was sold into slavery. The oppor- 
tunity to make a profit was too much for 
his brothers. 

What a violent change in the circum- 
stances of Joseph. Such changes test the 
qualities of a man. No telling what kind 
of self-centered, self-satisfied prince of 
his tribe he might have become without 
this testing. A slave in Egypt, he found 
himself in the household of a noble, Poti- 
phar by name. His grace and good looks 
attracted the eye of Potiphar’s wife and 
quite in accord with those easy times, she 
made improper proposals to this slave. 
How her anger boiled when he refused to 
compromise his honor! Then came false 
accusation and imprisonment. Just as he 
had climbed to favor in the business of 
being a slave so in prison he was soon a 
trusty, respected by prison-keeper and pris- 
oner alike. Then came the imprisonment 
of Pharaoh’s baker and butler. Now the 
art of dreaming came in good stead and 
while the baker’s dream pointed to his 
execution, the butler’s dream promised a 
return to favor. The butler left prison with 
the promise to remember Joseph. But his 
memory was short. And Joseph was still 
in prison. 

Then came another dream, this time to 
Pharaoh. The interpretation had escaped 
the professionals. There seemed to be 
significance to that dream, and it trou- 
bled Pharaoh so he could not sleep. Then 


the butler remembered Joseph and the 
story runs on swiftly to place Joseph 
next to Pharaoh as ruler of Egypt. (His 
interpretation of the dreams of the kine 
and the corn you may read in Genesis 
41: 14-36.) On the basis of these dreams 
he prophesied seven years of plenty to be 
followed by seven years of famine. He 
further suggested that the first seven years 
be used to garner up a surplus of grain to 
meet the need of the years of famine. 
Since he had made the suggestions, Pha- 
raoh appointed him to carry them out. 

The seven years of famine caught his 
family at home as well as his adopted 
country. Then came the delegation of his 
brothers to buy grain for their flocks. 
Joseph used the visit with real wisdom, to 
test out his brothers, to find whether they 
were still the rough, careless, cruel men 
of their youth. The secret of the test was 
his knowledge that his younger brother 
Benjamin was the apple of his father’s 
eye. Evidently this boy had been wiser 
than he, for he not only was his successor 
as the favorite of his father, but he was 
loved by his older brothers. The experi- 
ment turned out all right for everyone 
concerned. (The story is given in Genesis 
42: 47.) 

What are some of the lessons we can 
learn from The Man Who Came Out On 
Top? 

Honor 

All the way through the story of Joseph 
we see a man tempted to compromise. It 
is almost impossible to believe that he 
could withstand the pressure to lower his 
high standards. It seemed to be to his in- 
terests. But he kept himself morally clean. 
He would not sell out. How important it 
is to stress this element in the character 
that wins? All about us are multitudes 
who live by the philosophy of the easy 
way. They see no value in sacrifice. Honor 
to them is a relative term. They prefer 
“the pleasures of sin for a season.” They 
ultimately lose respect for themselves. 
Joseph had no price! 


Patience 


A dreamer must have patience. Dreams 
weave a pattern for the coming years that 
will not be realized today or tomorrow. 
How often we are tempted to take short- 
cuts to our objectives. We seem to think 
we have to help providence and to make 
our dreams come true without outside 
help. It was a hard school in which Joseph 
learned patience. We must all graduate 
from that school if we would come out on 
top. Here is the young man in political 
life. How he is tempted to play the trading 
game in order to be elected. He becomes 
a common ward-heeler when he might 
have been a statesman. Patience is a vir- 
tue, an essential virtue. 


Sympathy 
The blind Scotch preacher, George 
Matheson, whose hymn, “O Love That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go,” is known and loved by 


all of us, wrote the following paragraph 
on Joseph: “How shall I pass from the 
life of the egoist to the life of the hu- 
manitarian? Only through my own straight 
gate. The wing by which I fly to your 
trouble is the wing which is wounded; 
the hand by which I help you is the hand 
which is maimed. In vain shall I enter 
your desert till I have tasted the waters 
of Marah. Not by fearless running shall 
I overtake and lift your burden, but by 
halting on my own thigh. The education 
in sympathy is the presence of personal 
bruises; of every true comforter we say, 
‘By his stripes we are healed.” 

Certainly the hurts that Joseph received 
softened his judgments and aroused his 
sympathies. When the opportunity came 
for revenge, Joseph was forgiving because 
he understood his brothers far better than 
he had when he boasted before them of 
his dreams. Can we stress too often the 
primary meaning of sympathy—to suffer 
with—to share feeling with? In order to 
share the emotions of others, in order to 
know the thinking of others, we need to 
have passed through some similar experi- 
ences. No man climbs to the top without 
sympathy. 


Widening Interests 


How the horizons of this lad widened 
through his eventful life. He might have 
remained a self-centered dreamer in his 
father’s home. He became the prime min- 
ister of the greatest nation in his world. 
He used his talents to save multitudes from 
starvation. You cannot come out on top 
and keep little, biased viewpoints. Joseph 
never lost his pride in his race, but he did 
not allow it to hamper his world service. 
He could change countries without losing 
his ability to serve his adopted nation with 
his best. Tolerance and breadth of sym- 
pathies are essential to greatness. 


Faith 


If Joseph was a dreamer it was because 
he was a man of faith. At first his dreams 
were restricted to his own personal career. 
He saw himself, as one has written, “as 
Lord Mayor of a Golden City.” Later his 
dreams widened to a field of service in 
which he was the instrument of God. He 
looked upon his own life and the world in 
which he lived with seeing eyes, eyes that 
could distinguish spiritual realities. He 
saw God everywhere, even in an Egyptian 
prison. If one can dream the dreams of 
God in a prison he can also dream them 
in a palace. Joseph made no claims for 
his own cleverness or courage. He was in 
the hands of God. Dreams that come to 
such men are bound to work out into 
reality. The world needs more Josephs 
today, more of his virtues, more of his 
faith. Are you one with the spirit of this 
dreamer? 

* 1 * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 18. 
Next topic is for Luther League Day, Sep- 
tember 25. 
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THE LUTHERAN’ 


“BOOK SREVIEWS 


EMOTIONAL HYGIENE 
(The Art of Understanding) 

By Camilla M. Anderson, M.D. Car- 
toons by Dorothy G. Stevenson. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pages 239. Price, $2.00. 


The charm of knowing how to live with 
others is coveted by all human beings. Dr. 
Anderson, who has had much experience 
in nursing education, finds the keynote of 
happy relationships in the art of under- 
standing. The first section of Emotional 
Hygiene is devoted to a study of the 
biologic and social bases of behavior. Here 
facts are given that every parent and 
worker with children should know. The 
next two sections of the book, although 
written primarily for nurses, offer valuable 
food for thought to all adults interested in 
the adjustment of the personality to dif- 
ferent situations and in special fields of 
labor. 

The non-technical, frank statements, the 
many illustrations, the bits of humor, and 
the clever sketches make the book inter- 
esting to read as well as helpful. The book 
would be a valuable tool to any leader, 
but especially to those of the nursing pro- 
fession. Maset Exsre Locker. 


THE PREACHER OF TODAY 


By John A. Morrison. The Warner 
Press, Anderson, Ind. Pages 136. Price, ? 


This is an attractively bound and printed, 
easily-readable book on the work of the 
preacher. Everything that could ever be 
said on this subject has been said in 
scores of books of varying interest and 
value, but I am glad this book has been 
written because it emphasizes certain very 
important matters with respect to preach- 
ing today, with freshness, homely vigor, 
and a fine simplicity. It is not a treatise 
on homiletical carpentry. We do not need 
things of that kind particularly. But it 
presents the province, and the power, and 
the program of the preacher in a way that 
inspires, that sweeps the spirit clean of its 
questionings about preaching,—and withal 
reinforced with fine common sense. Some 
years ago John Spargo conducted a de- 
bate in the public press that attracted 
much attention, on the subject, renewed 
regularly, of “The Foolishness of Preach- 
ing.” In these days when ecclesiastical 
authority, elaborated worship forms, litur- 
gical millinery, and all the other sensory 
mechanisms of religion are having their 
innings, we need, lest we lose our balance, 
books like these that trumpet us back to 
the high business of heralding the Truth. 

This is not a research thesis. It deals 
with old truths that the professional 
scholar may be tempted, alas, to dispose 
of as platitudes. (That would be the trou- 
ble with the professional scholar.) It is a 
plain, useful book, minted out of the gold 
of a Christian heart and stamped with the 
authority of sanctified common sense. The 
chapters on that much confused subject, 
“The Call,” on “The Queen of the Par- 
sonage,” on “The Dimensions of the Ser- 


mon,” and on “His Most Grievous Fault” 
are particularly valuable. “Uninteresting- 
ness” is the deadly sin! Preaching ought 
to be a thing of flying banners, sounding 
trumpets, blazing beacons, and _ thrilling 
romance. The book might have been im- 
proved with a chapter on “Preaching to 
Our Times,” that is to say, on special sub- 
ject matter that challenges the pulpit to- 
day. But it is nevertheless a useful book. 
It will be a stimulus to every likely young 
man in college who has felt a tug in his 
heart toward the ministry. It will be use- 
ful for every entering class in our sem- 
inaries. It will be helpful to the journey- 
man preacher who, after a decade or two 
in the ministry, needs to have his 
escutcheon brightened again. Which re- 
minds me of a story John Jay Chapman 
told of a professional writer who confided 
to him disconsolately, “You know, I think 
my writing is getting worse and worse as 
the years pass.” “Oh, no, no,—your writ- 
ing is not getting any worse,’ Mr. Chap- 
man assured him, “it is simply that your 
taste is improving as the years pass.” And 
the book would be interesting reading, 
with a by-product of sympathetic and 
valuable understanding, for every layman. 
Pau H. Krauss. 


SPIRITUAL ALONENESS 


By Dr. Max Reich. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 120. Price, cloth bound, $1.00. 


This book takes its title from the first 
study in a series of fourteen. In this first 
chapter the author states: “In all the 
deeper experiences of the spiritual life the 
soul must tread a solitary way. There are 
blessings that come to us through our be- 
ing component parts of the family, of the 
community, or the church. But those 
which have to do with our eternal re- 
lationships find us in our individuality 
dealing directly with the realities of the 
unseen.” 

The examples of Jacob and Esau are 
pointed out to illustrate just what “spir- 
itual aloneness” means. Jacob was en- 
riched through his own individual per- 
sonal experiences with God. “Esau never 
cared to be alone with God.” The writer 
continues, “And it is so today. I care not 
what the natural bent may be, aloneness 
with God will elevate and refine the most 
unpromising. Jacobs may still become 
Israels and beggars of the dust, princes 
of the aristocracy of heaven.” 

The writer cites a number of other char- 
acters such as the prophet Zechariah, 
David, Nathan, and Saul of Tarsus in their 
school of aloneness with God and the ex- 
periences which enriched them spiritually. 
He suggests the need of the same for in- 
dividuals in modern life. Other chapters 
in the book presents interesting studies of 
various religious topics and experiences 
which are relevant to the subject. 

Wynne C, Bouiex. 


Books reviewed can be ordered from the 
United Lutheran Publication House, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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A Helpful Guide to Those Entering 
or Attending College 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


BY THE STAFF OF THE LUTHERAN 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The members of the staff of our Board 
of Education here pool their knowledge 
of the problems that students face in col- } 
lege life, and out of their wide experi- } 
ence suggest how best to cope with these 
problems as they arise. 

The approach in every instance is from | 
the point of view of a Christian philos- }| 
ophy of life. The subjects dealt with in- 
clude the selecting of courses, vocations, }| 
friends, college activities; how to study; } 
and the place of the Bible, prayer, and | 
the Church in the life of the student. 

The suggestions are right to the point— | 
plain, direct, and in a sympathetic and 
understanding spirit that will prompt |} 
their consideration and acceptance. 1 

Cloth. 50 cents. 


The Story of the Man Who Started the | 
Present-Day Deaconess Movement : 


FLIEDNER THE 
FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly 
interesting and most reliable way, the | 
‘story of the founder of the first Protest- 
ant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is 
the story of a Lutheran pastor whose 
heart overflowed with faith and love and 
hope and courage; of a man who by 
sheer faith and will power and hard work 
accomplished the unbelievable; of a per- 
sonality whose influence changed lives, 
not only in Germany, his native land, 
but also in Holland, England, Palestine, 
Egypt, and America. The results of his 
labors are still being felt today, and his 
spirit is even now a vital force in the life 
of the Christian Church. No Christian— 
certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought 
to be in ignorance of the life and work 
of Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so 
appealingly written and so attractively 
printed, will make it possible for anyone 
to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life 
in a very few hours. It is most heartily 
and highly recommended, especially to 
pastors, leaders of church missionary so- 
cieties, Sunday school teachers, and all 
others who are actively engaged in carry- 
ing on the work of the church.”’—‘“The 
Parish School.” 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


High Quality Fiction 
THE MYSTERY OF 
JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in a large 
part about the affairs of the twin sons of 
a minister in straitened circumstances. A 
work of fiction that will have an ele- 
vating effect and a strong appeal for all 


ages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SECOND HAND 
By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an 
entertaining account of changing atti- 
tudes and a delightful romance, and a 
vivid and authentic portrayal of the life 
of the missionary and of mission work in 
Japan. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ALTAR DECORATION 


QUESTION 


East Northport, L. I. 
My dear LuTHERAN: 

I HAVE been asked by the members of 
our Missionary Society to write to you 
for information regarding the proper posi- 
tion of the candles on the altar. Most of 
our churches have only the single candles 
and in many of our Lutheran churches 
the vases, candles and cross are on the 
retable. It surely looks crowded, especially 
this time of the year when we have so 
many flowers on the altar. We have been 
accustomed to having the candles on the 
altar and the vases and cross on the re- 
table. I noticed this in an Episcopal 
church which I visited. Which is correct? 
I do wish our Lutheran churches would 
be more uniform and do things the same 
way and have the altar arranged the same. 

Would it be possible some time to have 
an article in THe LuTHeRAN discussing 
the position of things on the altar and 
their significance? 

Sincerely, 
Emma M. STEINBICKER. 


ANSWER 


THE ARRANGEMENT of the ornaments and 
decorations of the altar depends upon the 
liturgical use of the altar, good taste, and 
the effect produced by the whole compo- 
sition. Nothing should stand on the table 
of the altar (mensa) except the missal 
stand which holds the service book, and, 
at the time of Holy Communion, the sac- 
ramental vessels. The ornaments of the 
altar, and flowers, should stand on the 
retable or shelf. If there is additional room 
in the spaces in the reredos, flowers may 
be placed there. 

The cross and candletsicks are part of 
the permanent equipment of the altar: 
their arrangement should not be disturbed 
by the addition of flowers. Flowers are 
placed in relation to the cross and candle- 
sticks, not vice versa. The cross and can- 
dlesticks stand on the retable, the cross 
in the middle, and the candlesticks on 
the ends. If more than two candlesticks 
are used, they are placed on either side 
of the cross, at even distances from each 
other. When there are single candlesticks 
and candelabra, the single lights are placed 
at the ends of the retable, and the cande- 
labra between them and the cross. Flowers, 
in suitable vases, are placed between the 
cross and the candlesticks. 

In the arrangement of flowers quality 
is more desirable than quantity. Two 
small vases of fine cut flowers, tastefully 
arranged, will be all that can be placed 
on the retable of the altar in most 
churches. In the case of large altars four 
vases may be placed on the retable, two 
on either side of the cross; but this should 
not be done if it means crowding. The 
reredos will often given occasion for the 
use of sprays of greens, ferns, etc., about 
the altar. 

Where there are many floral gifts, it is 
well to arrange them in vases or con- 
tainers, and to place these on pedestals 
or stands on either side of the altar. But 


such decorations should be so placed as 
not to hinder the use of the altar and the 
chancel for their proper liturgical pur- 
poses. Very large flowers should be kept 
off the altar, and placed on stands. One 
sometimes sees an altar so decorated fore 
and aft that the minister can scarcely ap- 
proach it; or, the chancel may be so 
crowded with flowers that the passage from 
the altar to the pulpit is filled with great 
danger to the preacher. Flowers in the 
font, on the communion rail, or even in 
the pulpit, are quite out of place, and are 
invitations to disaster. 

The altar and its customary ornaments, 
and the other permanent furnishings of 
the sanctuary, should not be made to suf- 
fer by over-decoration with flowers and 
plants. Flowers, with their vivid color and 
varied scent, should be used sparingly for 
the most effective results. A few churches 
which have had the experience of getting a 
great many flowers on some Sundays, and 
few or none at all on others, have found 
a way of assuring a more constant supply 
by having a “calendar of flowers” in which 
donors could write their names for dif- 
ferent Sundays of the year. This method 
spaces the gifts of flowers, and makes un- 
necessary the announcement of the names 
of the givers during the service. When 
there are no flowers, the vases should be 
removed from the altar. 

A good rule to follow in the decoration 
of the sanctuary is this, “The decorations 
should not obscure the real points of in- 
terest in the chancel (altar, with cross and 
lights; pulpit, etc.), but should really 
adorn them, and so heighten their interest 
and beauty for the worshiper.” 

G. R. SAcRISTAN, 


CHURCH COLLEGES 


CHRISTIAN 
August 16, 1938. 
My dear LuTHERAN: 

In AN article captioned, “Recession or 
Recovery,’ appearing in THE LUTHERAN, 
August 10, 1938, the author asked several 
questions which you designated as 
“pointed.” They were pointed,—but in the 
wrong direction. Instead of voicing a con- 
structive challenge, they seemed to in- 
sinuate that our Lutheran colleges are 
more concerned about current educational 
objectives than they are about the de- 
velopment of Christian leadership. Be- 
cause we know that this is not the case, 
and because we believe that broadcasts 
of such uncertain tone do our institutions 
little good, we would like to submit a few 
pointed answers to the queries of Head- 
master Hackemann. 

First of all we would like to re-em- 
phasize that everyone of our Church in- 
stitutions is intensively engaged in en- 
rolling and graduating just as many “who 
are interested in the Church” as they pos- 
sibly can. To reduce the present enroll- 
ments by two-thirds to intensify Chris- 
tian instruction and fellowship, as the pro- 
fessor proposes, would not accomplish the 
end sought, and would be utterly im- 
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practical. The more effective Christian 
leaders we can train the better for the 
church and for the nation. 

Second, our institutions are all training 
their students for Christian leadership, in 
that all instruction is from a_ positive 
Christian viewpoint, by men of definite 
Christian conviction and marked Chris- 
tian character. Professors who fail to 
measure up to these requirements are 
speedily “eased out.” Administrative 
heads, chaplains, deans, and individual 
professors are constantly striving to de- 
velop Christian viewpoints, attitudes, un- 
derstandings, standards, and conduct 
through personal contacts, suggestion, and 
example. Ample opportunity for the deep- 
ening of personal faith and Christian ex- 
perience is afforded through courses in 
Bible and ethics, through varied encour- 
agements to public and private devotion, 
and through Christian discussion groups. 
The basis of our collegiate discipline is 
Christian common sense. Christian fathers 
and mothers need not be concerned about 
the “safety” of children entrusted to our 
institutions’ care. At graduation they will 
find them better equipped to meet life as 
it is, and to serve their God and their 
fellowmen, than when they left their native 
heaths. 

Finally, this matter of leadership train- 
ing in our institutions for higher education 
is a matter of evolution. Even though 
perfection is still some distance in the 
future we should not be discouraged. Our 
colleges have made commendable prog- 
ress in their realization of the Church’s 
program. They are on the march. If the 
rank and file of our membership will give 
them that measure of student support and 
financial support which are their due, we 
need have no fears for the future leader- 
ship of our church and of the nation. It 
will be strong and it will be Christian. 

A Co.Luecr TRUSTEE. 


WASHINGTON INSTITUTION 
PRAISED 


We ysourNEYED to Washington, D. C., 
earlier this year as a lay member from 
the West Virginia Synod to attend the 
semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged. This being our first opportunity 
to visit any of our institutions of mercy 
we were anxious to get firsthand infor- 
mation as to the Home and as to a meet- 
ing of its trustees. It was a most enjoy- 
able day. Meeting with a company of fine 
gentlemen and hearing the reports sub- 
mitted made it evident that the affairs 
of the institution are in capable hands. 

The location of the Home seems ideal: 
it is far enough away from the city to be 
free from the hustle and bustle of the 
crowds yet near enough to enjoy urban 
privileges. A well-equipped building amid 
spacious grounds affords opportunity for 
the occupants to enjoy the closing years 
of their life amid peace and comfort. 

Under the faithful guidance of Dr. John 
W. Weidley, the superintendent, and his 
able assistants one feels that here is a big 
family, contented and happy. The correct- 
ness of this feeling was attested by the 
remarks of different members of the Home. 
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One said, “I have been happy from the 
very first day I was here”; and another 
commented, “If one could not be a Chris- 
tian here they could not be one any- 
where.” 

The regrettable feature is that the Home 
is not able to take care of more who are 
applying for admittance. What a wonder- 
ful opportunity is here offered for some 
generous souls not only to perpetuate 
their names in the annals of the institu- 
tion but also to have their deeds recorded 
in the great Book of Time by contributing 
either by endowment, by remembering 
the Home in their wills, or by outright 
contributions, thereby making possible more 
room for these worthy people who are 
knocking at the door for admittance. I 
would also suggest that when you are in 
Washington you pay the Home a visit. 

Grafton, W. Va. L. A. SmirH. 


IN BEHALF OF PEACE 
(Concluded from page 5) 


but set forth clearly that war is always a 
judgment of God. The auxiliary societies 
of the Church should include the study of 
the problem of war and peace as a definite 
part of their program. The Church as a 
whole, too, as at the Oxford Conference, 
should continue to bear witness of the sin- 
fulness of war, and seek to reveal to the 
world a right way to achieve justice and 
righteousness. 


POLITICAL ACTION 

As a member of the state, as well as of 
the Church, the Christian should use all 
the influence at his command to strive for 
peace. He may well consider the advisa- 
bility of giving his support to such move- 
ments as: 

Universal Disarmament. To achieve 
peace by multiplying armaments is an in- 
vention of the militarists themselves, the 
fallacy of which was abundantly proved 
in the World War. “Preparedness is an 
integral part of the war system and tends 
to be self-perpetuating,” says Sherwood 
Eddy. And Major General Sir Frederick 
Maurice says: “I went into the British 
army believing that if you want peace you 
must prepare for war. I believe now that 
if you prepare thoroughly for war, you 
will get war.” 

Elimination of Trade Barriers. While it 
might not be advisable to remove all tariff 
restrictions, the United States should co- 
operate with other nations in seeking to 
remove hampering restrictions that hinder 
the free flow of the world’s commerce. We 
must live and let live. 


Revision of the Treaty of Versailles. 
There is no doubt now that this treaty 
has become the fruitful source of conflict. 
It sowed the seeds of future wars. Al- 
though the treaty has been rendered 
largely inoperative through Hitler’s re- 
volt, there are many vindictive provisions 
in it that still disturb the peace of Europe 
and of the world. It should be thoroughly 
revised. 

Removal of Private Profits in Munitions. 
As long as the “Merchants of Death” find 
war a profitable business, they will have 
no scruples about sowing seeds of interna- 
tional suspicion and dissension. No pri- 
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vate profit should be permitted from traffic 
in the “sinews of war.” 

Conscription of Wealth for National De- 
fense. Money is not more sacred than hu- 
man life. If one man may be forced to 
give his life in time of war, another man 
should be compelled to contribute his 
money. The insidious part played by 
American financial interests in dragging 
this country into the World War is now 
weil known. They should be discouraged 
in any future attempts of this kind. 


Referendum on War. In a democracy 
the people should have the right to de- 
cide every issue that affects their lives 
and happiness. A question of such over- 
whelming importance as war and peace 
should not be left in the hands of a few 
to determine. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that the Federal Constitu- 
tion of the United States grants too much 
power to the President in the determina- 
tion of foreign policies and in taking the 
initial steps toward a declaration of war. 
The Constitution should be amended in 
such a way that, except in case of actual 
invasion of the United States or its terri- 
tories, the Congress shall have power to 
declare war only after a majority of the 
people have declared in favor of such a 
move through a national referendum. 


International Co-operation. If interna- 
tional law and justice are to supplant in- 
ternational anarchy, it is plain that the 
nations must be willing to settle their dif- 
ferences by the principle of right rather 
than might. This calls for the establish- 
ment of international tribunals, or the 
strengthening of the World Court, which 
already exists. The judicial settlement of 
international disputes cannot become ef- 
fective until the nations are ready to give 
their wholehearted co-operation to such 
procedure. It is clear that the present 
chaotic state in international affairs, with 
each nation a law unto itself, cannot con- 
tinue if civilization is to endure. 


REGENERATION OF HUMANITY 


Education and political action, however, 
are important to solve the problem of war 
unless human nature itself is changed. It 
has sometimes been said that the World 
War was an evidence that Christianity 
has failed. The truth of the matter is that 
Christianity has not even been tried in the 
field of politics. If the teachings of Christ 
were actually put into practice by diplo- 
mats and statesmen, the nations would 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. 

If failure must be admitted, it is the 
failure of the Church in not securing uni- 
versal acceptance of the religion of Christ. 
The failure of the Church is that it has 
not made the world truly Christian. The 
fact that the World War was waged by 
the very nations where Christianity has 
had its seat for many centuries only em- 
phasizes how far even these nations still 
fail to reflect the Spirit of Christ. 

The Church itself must repent. It must 
acknowledge that it has often compromised 
with the forces that make for misunder- 
standing and conflict, that it has failed to 
bear clear and unyielding witness of the 
inherent sinfulness of war, and that it has 
even worshiped before the altar of the 
god of war. Christ is the world’s hope. 
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DR. DORN ADVISES 


Hollywood’s U. L. C. A. Pastor Writes 
of Recent “Previews” 


1. “Cocoanut Grove’—Paramount 
A refreshing musical. A determined, 
penniless orchestra leader persuades his 
musicians to hitch-hike to California for 
an audition. Excellently produced. Family. 
2. “Kidnapped”—Twentieth Century Fox 
Worthwhile, stirring, semi-historical 
social drama of the eighteenth century in 
Scotland; good plot, plausibly developed. 
Family. 
3. “Three Comrades”’—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer 
Deeply moving, intelligent, showing 
the aftermath of war in Germany and its 
effect upon the lives of three men and a 
girl. Adults. 
4, “Little Miss Thoroughbred’”—Warner 
Brothers 
A pleasant blending of sentiment, 
comedy and social drama makes this ac- 
ceptable entertainment, if not entirely con- 
vincing. The cast is excellent. Family. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison 


SEATED in the study of my son-in-law 
the Rev. Julius Neff, in Woodstock, On- 
tario, I read with surprise and a keen 
sense of pain of the death of Dr. Hadwin 
Fischer. Regarding him as a man in the 
possession of rugged health and in the 
midst of the vigor of life, I can scarcely 
realize that the statement in THE LUTHERAN 
can be fact. I hasten to offer such expres- 
sion of sympathy to his bereaved family 
and associates as the circumstances make 
possible. The Church in whose service he 
was so active will miss him sorely, but 
the Lord’s ways are past finding out and 
always best. Dr. Fischer was a son of the 
Canadian church, having been born and 
reared in the historic parish of Zion in 
<herwood, Ontario—a parish that I served 
as pastor for two years. He often visited 
his boyhood church where some of his 
schoolmates still reside. His achievements 
were a source of pride and gratitude to us 
all. 

These are days of big events. The visit 
of President Roosevelt to Canada this week 
has attracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion throughout the whole world. Cana- 
dians have been thrilled by his presence 
on their soil; his personality has gripped 
their imaginations and his words linger as 
the sincere statement of the good will of 
a friendly neighbor. Canada is not war- | 
minded, nor does she anticipate any 
menace of her peace, yet it is good to know 
and to have it said by the President of the 
great nation so near akin to her in the 
ideals of a free, democratic life, that 
succor would be available if danger threat- 
ened. It is particularly pleasant to realize 
that our international fellowship proves 
the practicability of peace -between na- 
tions. The United States and Canada are 
constantly demonstrating to the world that 
it is possible to relegate the instruments 
of war to museums and to live nationally 
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as well as individually like good neigh- 
bors. 

Can the general bodies of the Lutheran 
Church become better neighbors? Why 
should there still be some distrust and so 
much duplication of effort and so much 
caustic criticism? This is our house and 
should be set in order. Why not have a 
few ecclesiastical intermarriages? 


TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


Fioops! Floods of waters and floods of 
governors! Both have subsided now! The 
tributaries of the Colorado River poured 
a wall of water into the already full 
Buchanan Dam above Austin and flooded 
the valley of this great river to the 
coast. The farmers along the valley were 
praying for rain. They were flooded out 
by someone else’s rain! The rain came 
in the hills of central Texas. The de- 
struction was great because of the near- 
ness to the harvest of the cotton crop. 
Several lives were lost. 

The flood of governors came from above, 
too. In and on the air, in fact! Some four- 
teen candidates in the Democratic pri- 
mary campaign vied for the people’s vote. 
The “dark horse” won. Mr. W. Lee 
O’Daniel gained an overwhelming ma- 
jority over all his opponents. Everyone 
must admit that he is very popular. We 
hope that he will be able to carry out his 
platform. He declared during the heat of 
the campaign that one of the planks of 
his platform is: The Ten Commandments! 
His opponents argued that Texas couldn’t 
be run on The Ten Commandments! If 
he does use them, we hope that he will 
have a copy of Luther’s explanation handy. 
We believe he may never have seen it. 

In an attractive folder the second an- 
niversary celebration of the First English 
Lutheran Church, Austin, Texas, bids us 
take courage and keep growing. Sunday, 
July 24, the Rev. Donald E. Elder of 
Houston preached the anniversary ser- 
mon. The anniversary dinner took place 
Wednesday evening, July 27, with many 
interesting items on the historical menu. 
Sunday, July 31, the anniversary Com- 
munion Service was held. In the statis- 
tical summaries we note that there have 
been, up to the anniversary, a total of 
293 accessions, four losses. Of the acces- 
sions, 218 were adult. A number of mem- 
bers were brought in during the celebra- 
tion, so now the baptized membership is 
304 and the confirmed membership 231. 
The only founder of the congregation who 
has passed from this world is Mrs. S. W. 
Bohls. During the Founders’ Day Service 
July 19, an impressive ceremony was held, 
at which time the forty-two living mem- 
bers came forward. A candle was burned 
on the altar in honor of the late Mrs. Bohls. 


The Apportionment 
Word came to us recently that the Rev. 
F. W. Henkel of Sweetwater has resigned. 
Pastor Henkel has been with the synod 
since 1926. We have no details of his 
resignation or future work at this time. 
The last issue of the Texas Lutheran 
contains an interesting item by the treas- 
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urer of synod, Mr. E. C. Vogt. Twelve 
congregations have made gains in appor- 
tionment payments over last year. In five 
cases the payments for six months this 
year have equaled or exceeded the entire 
gifts on apportionment for last year. The 
entire amount received for apportionment 
this year from all congregations is about 
fifty per cent of last year’s total. A num- 
ber of parishes have not sent in all their 
apportionment receipts. When this is done 
we feel sure that 1938 will exceed 1937. 


The Parish Education Committee 


of synod literally took off their coats dur- 
ing June to plan greater things for the 
synod. The ladies of Redeemer Church, 
Houston, the Rev. Donald E. Elder pastor, 
were hostesses for the meeting. This com- 
mittee is seeking better ways for the 
whole program of the Church to enter 
into the life of every member of the 
church. Harmony, system, efficiency, ag- 
gressiveness, individual responsibility are 
some of the matters that concern this 
committee. As a basis for arriving at con- 
clusions the committee divided a church 
member’s life into two parts, sacramental 
and sacrificial: Sacramental, that is, the 
things we receive from God. Sacrificial: 
the things that God can expect from us. 
A Christian expresses his faith under the 
latter heading in Worship, Stewardship, 
Witnessing or Evangelism, and Education. 
This program permits each member of the 
church to have a share in Christ’s work, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

The workability of the Portfolio Church 
Council was discussed. A number of congre- 
gations have adopted this method of admin- 
istration, and it is proving a splendid suc- 
cess. Such a council should be an asset 
to the local congregation and to the Church 
at large. There is very little place in such 
a body for the vestryman who cannot 
definitely add something vital to the 
church and the congregation. It also gives 
a wonderful opportunity to the new and 
uninformed council member to learn all 
about his own congregation and the Church 
as a whole. It was pointed out at the meet- 
ing of the committee that the portfolio 
idea could very easily be carried into the 
synodical set-up and prove successful. 

The Workers’ Conference was studied 
by the committee and recommended to 
every congregation. It is reported that 
three congregations are very successful 
with this conference in their work, namely, 
Redeemer Church, Houston, the Rev. 
Donald Elder pastor; St. Andrew’s, Wee- 
satche, the Rev. Erich Petersen pastor; 
and Grace Church, Harlingen, the Rev. 
J. C. A. Pfenninger pastor. Other congre- 
gations are adopting this plan this year. 

The Summer School for Home Mission- 
aries was attended by three Texas pastors, 
F. W. Kern, E. J. Hirsch and N. H. Kern, 
and Mrs. N. H. Kern of Dallas. The school 
attended was at Lake Wawasee, Indiana. 


The Anniversary Appeal 


The Anniversary Celebration and Appeal 
is sending its first rays into our midst. 
We await the coming of Dr. H. Brent 
Schaeffer, who will show us the way. We 
can truly rejoice with the whole U. L. 
C. A. in its twentieth year of life. The 
first mission under the Board of American 
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Missions was Grace Church, Houston, the 
Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, organized 
in 1922. It became self-supporting January 
1, 1937. Since that time several missions 
have been organized and some of these are 
nearing self-support. Texas is a mission 
synod. There are many more fields open 
to us. It is as Jesus said, “The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” The Lord said “labor- 
ers.” He knew that mission work was 
hard, required effort, thought and prayer. 
We cannot use swivel chair missionaries 
in this field, the heat causes such an one 
to stick to the chair! May the Anniver- 
sary Appeal be met with joy in Texas! 
May our congregations fulfill their ob- 
ligations toward this fund, since our field 
is a future field of the Church! 


San Antonio 


is being attacked! But we feel safe. The 
army is only playing “war” these days. 
Some 26,000 troops are maneuvering around 
this city to defend its borders from an 
“enemy.” Military experts are attending 
the “battle” to observe the results of 
various tactics. We hope that this “war” 
never becomes real. Overhead the air- 
planes from the flying fields are roaring. 
It is reported that the student flying 
classes are increasing. The next class, now 
training in Randolph Field, will be the 
largest to enter Kelly Field, the Advanced 
Flying School of the United States Army. 
We are preparing for war. 

St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, is 
happy over the announcement of a gift 
from Miss Pauline Buske, in memory of 
her grandparents, the late Rev. and Mrs. 
Jacob Frehner, a pastor of the Texas 
Synod. The gift is a set of beautiful ad- 
justable brass candelabra, the workman- 
ship of one of St. Luke’s members. The 
candelabra were blessed at the Service 
August 21. A brass cross is in the making 
and will be consecrated when finished. 
Plans are under way to extend the altar 
and sanctuary to the rear so that the 
church will seat more and the appearance 
of the church, both inside and out, will 
be improved. Just as soon as more money 
is received the work will be started. The 
labor will be furnished by members. 

Trinity Church’s Luther Hall in Victoria 
was beautified by the gift of three mem- 
bers who gave new light fixtures for the 
lower auditorium. Trinity is getting ready 
to entertain the synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in November. 

First Church, Dallas, the Rev. N. H. 
Kern pastor, was made more beautiful by 
the gift of altar hangings from the Luther 
League. A coat of paint was placed on 
their newly purchased and paid-for par- 
sonage. 

Calvary Church, Sweetwater, the Rev. 
F. W. Henkel pastor, has three young peo- 
ple in Midland College, training for full- 
time service in the Church. 

The Colettoville Church and Parish 
Hall, the Rev. Paul Kuehner pastor, was 
beautified with two coats of paint. This 
is a rural congregation that is carrying on 
a very active program of church work. 
It is connected with St. John’s, Goliad, 
twenty-eight miles away. 
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WEST PENNSYLVANIA CON- 
FERENCE NEWS 
By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


Tue portion of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in which the West Pennsylvania 
Conference is situated certainly is a verit- 
able garden spot. As one drives through 
the country with its fertile valleys and 


MY BIG BROTHER 


I HAVE a great big brother, 
He’s almost twelve years old 
And though I’m often in his way 
I never hear him scold. 


He never says I “tag along,” 
As other brothers do; 

He takes me coasting on his sled, 
And draws me uphill, too. 


I’ve just begun to go to school, 
I can’t get letters straight; 

But he says, “Patience, little chap, 
We'll learn them if you’ll wait. 


“But only take one at a time, 
And think just how it looks, 

And most before you know it 
You'll be reading story books.” 


When I hear them tell how Jesus 
Called the little children near, 

Took them in His arms and blessed them, 
Said they were to Him so dear— 


I just think of my big brother, 
And I’m sure that he must be 
One who loves and follows Jesus, 
For he is so good to me. 
—Apples of God. 


TRANSFORMATION 
By Josephine Iseman Bell 


OUT OF THE HEAVENS His beauty dropped 
Quietly, softly, patterns of white, 

The homely street, the weathered fence, 
The grass, the trees—their branches bent— 
Took on new shapes and beauty. 

Dressed in pure white 

And all beset with diamonds 

Patterned after the stars. 


A gray, brown fern in the meadow stood 
Shivering, stiffened, spent; 

The breath of God touched blade and leaf 
And the quivering grass quaffed beauty. 
As if by magic the defeated fern 

Became a dove of light, in white. 

The stones, the clods, the stench of earth 
Were all transformed—united. 


If God so clothed the grass, the fern, 

How much more will He clothe thee? 
The stubborn will, the troubled heart 
May be transformed by Spirit. 

I know not how, I only know 

His Love performs, His spirit calms, 

The clean white Dove of Light possesses 
And so comes Life—at Pentecost. 


se 6 


Goop sEED’ sown in the heart of a child 
will bear most fruit for earth and heaven.” 


“THE BEST human love is a taste—a faint 
echo—of the love of God. His Friendship 
is perfect.” 
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scenic hills, fields of rich harvest and or- 
chards of luscious fruits meet one every- 
where. Well-kept farms give evidence of 
industrious labor. 

Mingled with the farms and forests are 
the villages, towns and cities with their 
varied industries at present fighting a 
somewhat uphill battle. 

Such constitutes the territory of the 
Conference dotted with its many churches. 
This part of the nation still believes in 
God, worship and missions. 

Reading the Women’s Missionary Bul- 
letin of the Conference gives information 
which throws some light on the “Why” 
of the West Penn record (when still a 
synod), which placed the territory at the 
head of the benevolence list of the U. L. 
C. A. An active group of missionary- 
minded and praying women are leavening 
the whole church. 

The Conference society will support 
Miss Mae L. Rohlfs as our missionary in 
China in place of Miss Segner, recently 
married. The conference also voted $300 
for an electric pump in Mangalamandram, 
India. 

Officers of the Missionary Society of the 
Conference include: President, Mrs. R. R. 
Gresh, York; vice-president, Mrs. Erle K. 
Diehl, Hanover; recording secretary, Mrs. 
C. A. Neal, Chambersburg; statistical sec- 
retary, Miss Avaline R. Sollenberger, 
Fayetteville; treasurer, Miss Katherine 
Mundorf, York; advisory member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Miss Grace Drayer, 
York; bulletin editor, Mrs. W. W. Nace, 
York; president of Young Women, Miss 
Emeline Bowman, Hanover; member of 
the General Executive Board, Mrs. H. D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg. 

In the last news letter reporting the 
names of the lay delegates to the U. L. 
C. A. Convention we regret the omission 
of the name of Mr. A. R. Nissly of Han- 
over. Mr. Nissly’s activity and interest 
among the men of the Conference is well 
known. 

Nawakwa, the leadership camp of the 
Parish and Church School Board, cer- 
tainly sustained a great loss in the death 
of Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer. Visiting this 
beautifully located and splendidly equipped 
camp recently, the writer was assured 
that plans call for the continuation of the 
splendid work for next year. The spirit 
of Dr. Fischer still lives in the camp which 
he founded and so loyally served for ten 
years. 

The York District Luther League has 
maintained interest during the summer 
months by holding district devotional and 
social gatherings at regular intervals. St. 
Paul’s, Hanover, entertained late in June, 
the Rev. O. C. Dean pastor. In July, St. 
James’, Hallem, the Rev. Glenn T. Hafer 
pastor, was the host. St. James’, Chance- 
ford, the Rev. W. E. Waybright pastor, 
opened their spacious picnic grounds for 
a delightful outdoor meeting in early Au- 
gust, and Christ Church, Shrewsbury, the 
Rev. H. G. Kline pastor, late in August. 
Leaguers from many of the leagues to the 
number of 125-150 attended each meeting, 
gathering first for a devotional and then 
the social. Interest has been maintained 
by an energetic executive committee, as- 
sisted by Robert Menges, the State Luther 
League president. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D. 


Tus 1s being written from one of the 
most entrancing spots in California; and 
that is saying much. I will tell you about 
it in a minute. Just now, about several 
of the brethren. 

Sunday, August 7, we went to worship 
in Bethany Church, hoping to hear the 
pastor, Henry Irving Kohler. He was on 
his vacation, however, so we heard Mr. 
Elwin Judd, a son of the congregation. 
Mr. Judd had been preparing for the min- 
istry; unfortunately he did not complete 
his course. The sermon was a cheering 
discourse on the words, “The truth shall 
make you free.” 

Pastor Kohler is enjoying a well-de- 
served five weeks’ vacation, visiting rel- 
atives and attending meetings arranged by 
the Board of American Missions. The fine 
new building of Bethany and the loyal 
congregation are a tribute to the untiring 
enterprise of Mr. Kohler. He carries well 
the distinction of. being president of the 
Southern Conference and first vice-pres- 
ident of synod. 

In the absence of Dr. D. R. Huber, Drs. 
M. J. Francis and M. E. Stine were guest 
preachers in the First Church, Los Angeles, 
the latter part of July. Dr. Stine was also 
guest preacher at Bethany August 7. It 
is truly heartening to see how these re- 
tired fellow brethren still carry on: one 
of them, at least, is an octogenarian. Some 
others of us old timers are content (are 
we) to enjoy rest and watchful waiting. 

The Hollywood Lutheran for August an- 
nounces a full program for August and 
September. Rally Month is from Septem- 
ber 11 to October 2. Enlistment Week is 
from August 29 to September 3; Home- 
coming Sunday, September 11; Visitors’ 
Sunday, September 18; Recognition Sun- 
day, September 25. The goal for attend- 
ance is 350 plus. To enlist the sustained 
co-operation of the entire membership a 
group of some two hundred loyal members 
will call on all members to receive their 
assurance of co-operation and leave with 
them a “Calendar Card” with detachable 
coupons, for the four Sundays, with which 
to record their presence. 


Drinking and Driving 

An article under the above caption by 
Irving Kramer recently was published un- 
der the auspices of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California. Some startling 
statistics are cited revealing the part the 
drink takes in automobile smash-ups. He 
gathers them from an address by Harry 
H. Porter, Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court of Evanston, Ill., to a meeting of the 
Los Angeles District Traffic Committee 
held at the Automobile Club of Southern | 
California. He said in part: “When ac- 
curate and complete figures become avail- 
able upon a national scale, you will find 
that sixty per cent or more of your traffic 
fatalities and injuries are traceable to the 
use of alcohol at the wrong time and 
place.” 

Evanston has reduced its traffic accident 
death and injury rate to the lowest in 
America. Judge Porter is a national au- 
thority on traffic law enforcement, so that 
his word of warning to the American pub- 
lic may well be taken seriously. On the 
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theory based on scientific observation, 
that a generally inappreciable degree of 
intoxication (a drink or two) is intoxica- 
tion in the sense of being a hazard when 
driving on the highway, he describes the 
five well-known tests for determining the 
degree of intoxication: the spinal fluid test, 
the blood test, the breath test, the saliva 
test, and the urinalysis test. 

Surely, the drink problem is a major 
one—more than that of staggering and 
pitiable drunkenness. And shall we sully 
our American birthright of sobriety by 
joining forces with the beer barons in their 
recent proffer to the legitimate agencies 
of temperance reform to do this very 
thing? We are not yet Jesuitical enough, 
are we, to believe that the end justifies 
the means, or to do evil that good may 
come. 

Tourists to California almost invariably 
visit the Mission Inn at Riverside. A re- 
cent inspiring book by Zona Gale, a life- 
long friend of Frank Miller, the founder 
of the Inn, “reveals the man and his in- 
stitution from inside.” ‘Devoted alike to 
religion, the arts and the art of life, Frank 
Miller enlarged his ideal of hospitality to 
include all good things that man needs 
in his wayfaring.” 

Another bit of California history is sig- 
nificant. It is the story of a group of Three 
Shays; father, son and nephew, who for 
forty years have enforced the law in San 
Bernardino County, the biggest county in 
America. It is reported that there are no 
unsolved crimes in San Bernardino County. 
In reporting the capture of three criminals 
who had escaped from San Quentin, one 
of the listeners inquired, “But what did 
they do with them?” Sheriff Shay replied, 
“They took them to the morgue.” 

This is the secret of efficient law en- 
forcement. 


The Lure of California 

This is being written at Big Sur Lodge 
in the Pfeiffer Redwood State Park on the 
San Simeon Carmel extension of the Roose- 
velt Highway that runs from Monterey 
Bay through Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles to San Diego—a distance of 458 
miles, most of the way along the coast. 
The San Simeon Highway is said to be the 
most scenic drive in America: it certainly 
is of all the entrancing drives in California. 

Big Sur Lodge is on the bank of the Big 
Sur River, under the shadow of massive 
trees: Lucia Fir, Redwood, Coulter Pine, 
Oak Maple, etc——immense Sequoias (Sem- 
per Virens variety), outmatching them 
all. Tourists to California will find Big 
Sur, and innumerable other lodges along 
the way from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, all that one could desire in the way 
of scenery and wayside comfort. 

It was our intention to outline several 
outstanding trips that Californians love 
so much to take; the field is so immense, 
however, that to attempt it would require 
full length of another letter. 

In addition to the coast drives there are 
the High Sierra trails, many of which have 
recently been made accessible to motor 
travel. Come to California some day, and 
I will pilot you to places like Lake Tahoe 
and Fallen Leaf Lake, on the border of 
Nevada and California, one of the most 
entrancing spots in the mountain country; 
and to Donner Lake, close by, where all 
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of the Donner party except five small chil- 
dren perished by cold and starvation on 
their way from the Middle West to Cali- 
fornia in the winter of 1846-7. The last 
survivor, who died in 1930, was a cousin 
by marriage of my own mother. 

Or, on a shorter trip, we might drive to 
Lake Arrowhead and Big Bear Lake in 
the San Bernardino Mountains just above 
San Bernardino and Redlands. 

Only come! There are plenty of other 
delightful spots to be explored. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


AMONG THE thirty-one synods that com- 
prise the United Lutheran Church in 
America, three came into being in the 
same year—1855—four score and three 
years ago. They were the former Susque- 
hanna, the Mississippi, and the 


Synod of Iowa 


which first drew breath on September 3, 
1855, and is therefore the sixteenth in age 
in the U. L. C. A. family. 

This comely daughter counts thirty- 
three congregations in her makeup, two 
of whom were born one year before, and 
two, during the synod’s natal year. Nine- 
teen of her congregations were ushered 
into life in the 1800's, and the baby of the 
synod first drew breath ten years ago in 
Mason City. 

The synod has thirty-seven pastors on 
its roll. It counts 21,639 baptized mem- 
bers, a gain of 213; 14,669 confirmed, an 
increase of 224; and 8,683 communing, an 
increase of 286. The synod’s 33 Sunday 
schools enroll 7,808 members—two schools 
and 199 members less than the previous 
year. These figures place the Iowa Synod 
twenty-seventh in size in the U. L. C. A. 
Seven of her congregations number over 
1,000 baptized members; four over 1,000 
confirmed; and two over 1,000 communing. 
The largest congregation in the synod is 
St. John’s, Des Moines. It numbers 2,729 
confirmed members and heads the list in 
its accessions among the U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations reporting this year. It has a 
magnificent new building and is led by 
three energetic pastors. ... The next in 
size is Trinity, Sioux City, with 1,800 con- 
firmed members, a pastor with a vision, 
a parish worker and two secretaries. .. . 
Then follows St. Paul’s, Davenport, which 
swarmed sixteen years ago and still has 
1,321 confirmed members, two pastors, and 
is getting ready to build a magnificent 
temple. ... The fourth in line is St. Mark’s, 
Davenport, the lively daughter of St. 
Paul’s, which also has a pastor who never 
sleeps, and an assistant, and 1,122 con- 
firmed members. Other congregations of 
course are also active and growing. 

The synod’s worth in dollars and cents 
is $1,215,922 (with an indebtedness of 
$323,000). Twenty congregations are worth 
more materially than last year, and twelve 
are worth less. 


Addenda 


The synod’s officers are not salaried. All 
serve faithfully in their honored positions, 
as do also the members of the various 
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2ULPIT VESTMENTS 


in Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
Efi oT -Furnishingsand Supplies: 
W UNIS CATALOG. FRes ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


Sige 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


fox PAINE: SPIERS-SCUDIO8.. 
As] © STAINED-GlASS-CRARTSMEN 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
50 ‘WEST: 15:STREET-NEW-YORK 


BRONZE, TABLES 
INQUIRIES -INVITED ~NO- OBLIGATION 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL. D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 

SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
StaaW JAS 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


committees. All were re-elected this year. 
They are: President, Dr. L. H. Lesher, 
Muscatine; secretary, the Rev. E. A. Pifer, 
Webster City; treasurer, Mr. John Berger, 
Cedar Rapids; statistician, the Rev. M. E. 
Lesher, Dubuque. The grand “young” man 
of the synod is the Rev. Dr. W. H. Blancke, 
its historian and necrologist. 

Two congregations hold three church 
services each Sunday; and eight congre- 
gations hold two, each, to accommodate 
the worshipers. Twenty-two congregations 
have increasing attendances. 

Seven congregations are interested in 
the family altar! 

Four congregations receive assistance 
from the Board of American Missions. In 
twenty-three congregations at least 25 
per cent of the Sunday school pupils at- 
tend church services. 

Twenty-five pastors seem to think that 
their young people are drifting. 

Through the Every Member Visitation, 
attendances, contributions, new members 
have increased in twenty-one congrega- 
tions. 

The synod is interested in Tabitha Home, 
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Complete with 780 Steel Letters — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collectiona 20,000 in use. Send for 


free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowe 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 101 - 
BVINS] s crcevevbecherch wee iter 1055 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


7s 131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 
(Founded 1858) 
An Accredited Coeducational Lutheran 


College in Central Pennsylvania, dedi- 
cated to Christian scholarship. 


COURSES IN 


Liberal Arts, Music, 
Teacher Training, 
Business Education 


Member of Middle States Association. 


For further information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
or 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee, near Beach. 
American Plan. Running water. Free Bath- 


ing. $2.50 daily. Special Weekly. Booklet. 
J. & E. ROESCH 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 
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Lincoln, Nebr.; Nachusa Orphans’ Home, 
Nachusa, Ill.; Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill.; Midland College and Western Sem- 
inary, Fremont, Nebr. 

The synod is publishing the Iowa Synod 
Lutheran, the Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Schwertz 
editors. 

Almost all the congregations made im- 
provements in their properties during the 
year. 

The synod is represented by twenty- 
three students in Lutheran schools and by 
105 in non-Lutheran institutions. Seven 
students have the ministry in view. Stu- 
dent work is conducted at the three state 
schools—State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, by the American Lutheran Church; 
State College, Ames, by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church; University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, by the Missouri Synod, Norwegian 
Church, and U. L. C. A. 

The average salary paid to the pastors 
of the synod is $1,690. 

The synod is confined to the State of 
Iowa and is divided into the Eastern and 
the Western Conferences. 

The congregations of the synod are in- 
terested in the Anniversary Appeal, and in 
the promotional program of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Nine of the synod’s ministers have D.D. 
attached to their names; and three, Ph.D. 

The synod has paid not quite 50 per cent 
of its apportionment to the U. L. C. A., 
but two congregations paid 100 per cent, 
and several others closely approached it. 

The two candidates for ordination both 
came from St. Mark’s, Davenport! 

The synod will be represented by three 
clerical and three lay delegates at the Bal- 
timore Convention. 

A movement is on foot to merge the 
Iowa Synod with three contiguous synods, 
to form the Midland Synod. 

The next convention of the synod will 
be held in St. Mark’s, Dubuque. 


President Hambro 


A bronzed, stocky, broad-shouldered, 
smiling, middle-aged personage approached 
the speaker’s table at the banquet of the 
“Sons of Norway” in the Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, August 17. The 300 banquet- 
ers rose and cheered him and, after grace, 
enjoyed a delicious repast. In due time 
Mr. Mons Feste, representing the Nor- 
wegian Society, as general chairman, in 
well-chosen words introduced the Rev. 
L. E. Tollaksen, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church (Norwegian) who, as gen- 
ial toastmaster, in turn introduced the 
president of the Norwegian Parliament, 
C. J. Hambro, who is on a good will tour 
through the United States. 


Norway 

President Hambro at once launched out 
on the above subject and for an hour 
spoke, not boastfully but convincingly, of 
a modern, happy, prosperous nation. Why 
prosperous and happy in these chaotic 
and evil times? Because she has learned 
a lesson from an old Norse saga: “Never 
let the grass grow on the path between 
friends.” While many nations are in per- 
plexity and turmoil, Norway has become 
well-to-do and has been sailing the seven 
seas in reciprocal trade, and peace with 
all the world. In consequence, her emigra- 
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tion has stopped and her birth rate has 
increased. There is good will among the 
four Scandinavian countries, and with all 
the nations of Europe. Court actions in 
one Scandinavian country are accepted 
in the four. Marriage laws are uniform. 
There is no Reno. For 424 years neither 
Norway nor Sweden had a war. She has 
no axe to grind, therefore she is trusted 
in the League of Nations and her states- 
men have been used on a multiplicity of 
difficult assignments. 

The average trade of Norway per capita 
is five times that of the United States. ... 
Norway no longer borrows abroad but 
finances her own development. She even 
establishes credit for potential customers 
like Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

Mr. Hambro was met by a large delega- 
tion from Sioux Falls, S. D. He accom- 
panied them, and thus he travels, scatter- 
ing good will and good cheer. Mayor 
Loepp and Congressman Harrington also 
spoke words of welcome. President Ham- 
bro is of course a Lutheran. There are 
15,000 Norwegians, Swedes and Finns in 
Sioux City, and about 1,000 Danes. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rey. Edwin J. Johnson 


Luruer Leacuers of Central Illinois were 
confronted with three R’s Sunday after- 
noon of August 14 while en route to Cham- 
paign to attend the Capitol District Rally. 
They weren’t the R’s of school days—their 
interests would greatly differ. Here they 
are: Rodeo, Revival and Rally. The Rodeo, 
of course, had the crowd. People were 
there for a thrill. This restless age must 
have excitement, so they have borrowed 
the idea from the “Round-Up” of Pendle- 
ton, Ore., held there each fall. The second 
R attracted a few people who have mis- 
givings about the various churches, and 
who love to hear severe indictments hurled 
at the world and the established church. 
The last R has been popular with Young 
People of Capitol District—whose delight 
it has been to Rally to Christ and His 
Church in four annual district conven- 
tions. The testimony of one young man 
was, “These Rallies have really given me 
a new interest in my Church.” Needless 
to say, that the young people who faith- 
fully attend these Rallies, are the loyal 
supporters of the home congregation and 
its work. Pastors will do well to give their 
whole-hearted support and presence to 
these gatherings; since the future welfare 
of the Church lies in these youth activities 
and their proper direction. 


Luther Leaguers Meet 


A goodly number of our Leaguers from 
various congregations in Capitol District 
gathered in Grace Church at Champaign 
for the Rally. The pastor, the Rev. Dwight 
P. Bair, D.D., conducted the Vesper Serv- 
ice and preached the sermon on the con- 
vention theme, “Christian Living: At 
Home.” This was a fine appraisal of those 
virtues which make for a Christian home, 
pointing out those conditions to be avoided. 
Dr. Bair has done effective work in Cham- 
paign, in the Church, and among the Lu- 
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theran students at the State University. 
The officers of the district, Miss Evelyn 
Wilson of Peoria, president; Miss Adelaide 
O’Brien of Springfield, vice-president; and 
Bill Swarbrick, III, of Nokomis, secretary- 
treasurer, were installed by Pastor Bair. 
During the business session, the following 
were chosen as delegates to the State Lu- 
ther League Convention in Chicago in 
September: the Misses Mildred Hoffman 
of Springfield, Dorothea Cox of Carthage, 
Marion Miller of Mt. Pulaski, and Bill 
Swarbrick, III, of Nokomis. The writer 
was chosen as pastor adviser. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hallen of Bluffs, education secretary 
of the Illinois Luther League, has prepared 
a program for the fall and spring rallies. 
Our first consideration is for this fall when 
we shall meet in Pontiac, and follow the 
prepared theme on “Ye Are Living Epistles 
of Christ.” The banquet of the evening, 
held in the church parlors, continued the 
emphasis on “Christian Living.” The Rev. 
Ray O. Zumstein, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Mt. Pulaski, addressed the gath- 
ering on “Christian Living: Away from 
Home” stressing especially the necessity 
for college students to remember their 
Christian obligations while away from 
home. Mr. Otis Norris served as toast- 
master, and H. D. Bair as song leader. 
Jack Foersterling rendered several ac- 
- cordion numbers, Warren Richards proved 
a pleasing vocalist, while Miss Alice Gan- 
naway exhibited skill on the piano. Pas- 
tor Bair and his people proved themselves 
gracious hosts. 

The State Fair at Springfield has been 
on in full swing the past week. The pro- 
duce exhibits bespeak the bountiful crops 
enjoyed by our great state this year, and 
we trust that thanksgiving and steward- 
ship may find a place in the lives of our 
people. The politicians had their day, and 
it presented the usual stormy situation. 
Each party blames the other for what they 
don’t have. 

A number of pastors and their families 
of Central Conference met for a picnic 
event in beautiful Fairview Park, Decatur, 
August 12. As a result of this meeting, a 
permanent organization was formed—to be 
known as Central Illinois Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, or CILMA for short. The purpose 
of these gatherings is inspiration and fel- 

lowship, and will be held quarterly. 


To Counteract Intoxicants 


An interesting experiment is developing 
in Decatur known as the “Dry Tavern.” 
On opening night there were over one 
thousand present. The sponsor, E. J. Muf- 
fley, says that the purpose of this program 
for youth in particular, is to provide a 
place for them to meet, have dances that 
are decent and soft drinks only for re- 
freshment. The idea is growing and so is 
the opposition. August 28 a scheduled de- 
bate will be held between E. J. Muffley 
and the Rev. Verne Oglesby, Baptist pas- 
tor. This reminds us of the debates that 
were held years ago out in the West be- 
tween Seventh Day Adventists and other 
groups: it changed nothing. Whether the 
dry tavern has any possibilities, we are 
not in a position to say, but we certainly 
don’t feel that such a movement should 
be sponsored by the churches. It doesn’t 
seem likely that a public debate on the 
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Lord’s Day will gain much strength or 
prove edifying. We dare not boast, but 
we thank God for the positive gospel posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church. Her duty 
and her message are clear. There are no 
blasé campaigns against the world, but a 
positive declaration of the truth of Christ, 
with consistent personal work. We have 
a wonderful opportunity through the An- 
niversary Appeal set-up. God give us grace 
to use it right. 


J. F. HARTMAN DEAD 


Tue Rev. Joseph Franklin Hartman, D.D., 
former pastor of Bethany Lutheran Church, 
here, died Sunday, August 28, at Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., after a year’s illness. He was 
eighty-six: 

Before retiring from the pulpit in 1926, 
he also served pastorates in Altoona, 
Lafayette Hill, Pa., and Ghent, N. Y. 

His wife, who was Ida Jane Pennypacker 
Flinn, of Philadelphia, died in 1930. He is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Horace 
Hampton Westcott, of Washington, D. C. 
An account of his life will appear in a 
later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


Camp Miller, Pa. Under date of August 
23, William B. Schultz, assistant director 
of entertainment at Camp Miller during 
its 1938 season, reported that the camp 
has cared for more than 800 boys, “and 
has had a boy-week total of 4,200 units. 
These figures place it among the largest 
of the summer camps operating in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The feature event of the season was:on 
Thursday evening, August 25, when Judge 
James Henninger of the Lehigh County 
Courts was the guest of honor at the an- 
nual camp banquet. Judge Henninger, who 
is widely and popularly known in eastern 
Pennsylvania as a churchman, used as the 
topic for his address, “As the Twig Is 
Bent.” 


FIFTY YEARS MARRIED 


THE GOLDEN wedding of the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. John G. Traver was celebrated by a 
host of former students and friends Mon- 
day, August 22, at their home in Hart- 
wick Seminary, New York. A purse was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. H. Dennington 
Hayes, pastor loci, in behalf of alumni of 
the school and neighbors in the com- 
munity. The Rev. Walter Frederick of 
Hawley, Pa., read a minute of greeting 
from the academy trustees, and the Rev. 
Dr. Frank Wolford read a poem written 
for the occasion by the Rev. Dr. W. H. B. 
Carney. Another poem was prepared for 
the anniversary by Mrs. George Gorton 
in behalf of the community. Many beau- 
tiful gifts were received and hundreds of 
greetings cards and telegrams. 

Dr. and Mrs. Traver were married in 
the Wurtemberg Lutheran Church near 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., by the late Pastor G. W. 
Fortney. After a honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls they returned to Hartwick Seminary 
where Dr. Traver was an instructor. Four 
years later he was called to the principal- 
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ship. He served as principal for twenty- 
eight years. Then he resigned to teach in 
the academy until his retirement several 
years ago. During his long ministry he has 
held many positions of responsibility in 
the Church at large. Mrs. Traver was 
preceptress in the academy and is better 
known to hundreds of the alumni whom 
she mothered as “Aunt Ettie.” She has also 
been prominent in missionary work, having 
been the last president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the General Synod 
and the first president after the merger. 


ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATED 


JuLy 31, 1938, the congregation of Jacob’s 
Lutheran Church, situated in German 
Township, Fayette County, celebrated its 
one hundred sixty-fifth anniversary. This 
church is believed by many to be the old- 
est west of the Alleghany Mountains. Of 
the eighteen pastors who have served the 
congregation only four are living, three 
of whom were present at the service: the 
Rev. C. L. Hunt, the Rev. Martin Luther 
Peter, and the Rev. F. C. H. Scholz. An 
interesting program of addresses and music 
was arranged by the pastor with the Rev. 
C. L. Hunt of Shenandoah, the Rev. M. L. 
Peter of Dayton, the Rev. H. H. Will of 
Uniontown, and the Rev. A. Braun of 
Zelienople as speakers. A memorial song, 
“The Pioneer Church,” the words and 
musie of which were composed by a mem- 
ber of the church for the occasion, was 
dedicated to Jacob D. Coffman, the second 
oldest living member of the congregation, 
and was sung by Ruth McCann, a member 
of the Junior Choir. 

Services are held regularly at Jacob’s 
every Sunday and visitors are welcome at 
this historic and holy shrine. 

McClellandtown, Pa. H. L. McCann. 


we ask?” 


| “What more could 


‘We have a few acres here, a garden that 
brings in pin money in the summer, and a 
flock of Leghorn hens that do pretty good in 
i| the winter — just enough work to keep me 
busy. We're close to town so we can go in 
whenever there is something doing. 


“Once a month, right on the dot, I get 
‘| a $100 check from my insurance soci- 
|| ety and it will keep corning as long asI 
live. Maybe $100 a month doesn’t look 
like much to some people now, but it’s 
4| plenty for us and it’s sure. 


‘| ‘You don't need much when you get to be 
our age and when a person has all he 
needs, what more can he ask?”’ 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PIONEER MEMBER DEAD 


ONE oF the few remaining charter mem- 
bers of the historic seventy-year-old Christ 
Church on East 19th St., New York, Miss 
Elizabeth Dehnert, passed away on August 
15. She was born October 28, 1850, in 
New York City and when the sainted Dr. 
George U. Wenner began his services of 
Christ Church over a blacksmith shop on 
East 14th St., New York, in 1868, she was 
in his congregation. Right from the start 
she took an active interest in the church 
work, teaching in the Sunday school and 
singing in the choir for twenty-five years. 
She retained her active membership in 
Christ Church until her death. She was 
buried August 18 from the chapel of Jacob 
Herrlich Sons, who had buried her father 
more than fifty years ago. The Rev. Henry 
C. Offerman read the burial service. Her 
last resting place is the Lutheran Cemetery 
in Middle Village, L. I., N. Y. She is sur- 
vived by one sister, Mrs. A. Payne, also 
a member of Christ Church. 


CONFERENCES 


The thirty-eighth convention of the Northern 
Conference of the Synod in the Midwest of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held from the twenty-seventh to the twenty- 
ninth of September in Our Redeemer’s Lu- 
theran Church in Wayne, Nebr., the Rev. Wil- 
liam Most pastor. H. Goede, Sec. 


The North Conference of the Indiana Synod 
will meet at Trinity Lutheran Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., P. H. Krauss, D.D., pastor. Ses- 
sions open at 9.00 A. M., D. S. T., Tuesday, 
September 13, with the Holy Communion. 

W. E. Weber, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Birmingham, Ala., the Rev. 
G. H. C. Park pastor, September 21-23. Christ 
Church, Cullman, the Rev. C. C. Helmly pastor, 
will assist with the entertaining. The Rev. 
. C. Peery, Jr., missionary on furlough to 
India, will be the guest speaker. 
Mrs. G. H. C. Park, Rec. Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna 
Synod will meet at Lewisburg, Pa., October 2-4, 
in Christ Church, the Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor. 

Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will meet in Holy Trinity Church, Gastonia, 
N. C., the Rev. George S. Bowden pastor, Sep- 
tember 28-30, 1938. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Rec. Sec. 


OBITUARY 


M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D. 


professor of Religious Education and English 
Bible in Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., died at the West Side Sanitorium, 
York, Pa., on Sunday morning, August 7, 1938- 
The funeral services were held in Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Gettysburg, the following Tues- 
day afternoon. The Rev. John Aberly, D.D.. 
preached the sermon. Scripture lessons were 
read by the Rev. H. W. A. Hanson, D.D., and 
the Rev. A. R. Wentz, D.D. Resolutions adopted 
by the seminary faculty were read by the Rev. 
H. C. Alleman, D.D. The Rev. H. D. Hoover, 
D.D., led in the Canticle and the Prayers. The 
president of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
was in charge of the service and spoke for the 
synod. Interment was made in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Dr. Fischer was a native of Canada and a 
descendant of a pioneer Lutheran family. He 
was born December 23, 1875, at Ethel, Ontario, 
the son of Thomas and Agnes (Walker) Fischer. 
His elementary training was obtained in the 
schools of Ontario. He graduated from Susque- 
hanna University in 1902 with the highest 
honor and the A.B. degree. The Theological 
Department of this institution awarded him the 
degree of B.D. upon his completion of his 
course in 1905. After extended study, he was 
granted the degree of Ph.D. in 1910 by Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Fischer loved the Church in whose serv- 
ice he had dedicated his life. After his or- 
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dination by the Susquehanna Synod, he began 
his ministry in Grace Lutheran Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (1909-1910). His second pastorate 
was St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. (1909-1922). He served as secretary ot the 
Susquehanna Synod, trustee of Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home and director of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. He represented the Church as a dele- 
gate to the General Synod and to the United 
Lutheran Church in America. His membership 
on important committees and boards had a far- 
reaching influence. All of his work was 
prompted by a fine pastoral instinct. He longed 
to see the Church have a broader horizon and 
a more effective organization. He rendered a 
distinctive service as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee which prepared the plans for 
the organization of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

During his ministry in Williamsport, he or- 
ganized the Williamsport School of Religious 
Education and was its superintendent for three 
years. From this practical experience in church 
school affairs, he was called to the position of 
Director of Christian Education for the Penn- 
Sees State Sabbath School Association in 


He accepted the call to the Gettysburg pro- 
fessorship in 1925, beginning his work there in 
September of that year. ‘Educational Minis- 
tries in the Modern Church” was the subject 
of his inaugural address. His work in the pro- 
fessorship had the training of the Church's lay 
leaders in mind as well as the training of its 
preachers. Many churches have received in- 
spiration from his visits and influence. 

His interest in this work found room for 
enlarging expression in his membership on the 
Executive Committee of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and on the Parish 
and Church School Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. He was active in 
his special field in the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Fischer was the author of a text entitled 
“The Life of Christ’? which was used widely in 
Leadership Training Schools. In this sphere of 
service, his outstanding work is, doubtless, the 
organization and development of the Leader- 
ship Training Program of Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. As its director, his personal 
contacts with thousands of young people have 
brought new inspiration to these leaders and 
to their churches. No finer monument could be 
left by any man. 

Dr. Fischer, August 9, 1905, at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., was married to Minnie Alice Gortner who 
survives him with the following children: Alan 
Stuart, Hadwin Keith and Robert Harley, at 
home, and Mrs. Marian A. Hammer, wife of 
the Rev. Herman D. Hammer, our missionary 
-to the Argentine, South America. His aged 
mother is still living in Canada. 

M. R. Hamsher. 


John Miller Herbst, D.D. 


of Missouri Valley, Iowa, was called suddenly 
to his eternal reward July 28, 1938, while at- 
tending a meeting of the Sunday school work- 
ers in his church. He was born in Gettysburg, 
Pa., October 20, 1867, the son of John and 
Sarah Herbst. He attended public schools in 
Gettysburg. When about eighteen years of age 
he moved with his father to Nachusa, IIl. 
where he found employment for several years. 
Here he met Miss May Edwards, and they 
were married August 2, 1893. 

In September of that year he enrolled in 
Carthage College to begin his study for the 
ministry. Following his graduation from col- 
lege he attended Western Seminary, then lo- 
cated at Atchison, Kans. He was graduated from 
the seminary in the class of 1901, and was or- 
dained by the Kansas Synod October 20 of that 
year. 

During the thirtv-seven years of his ministry 
he served the following parishes: Evingham- 
Valley Falls, Kans., 1901-1907; Pueblo, Colo., 
1907-1911; Nachusa. I., 1911-1917; Webster 
City, Iowa, 1917-1922; Iowa Falls, Iowa, 1922- 
1930; Missouri Valley, Iowa, 1930-1938. For the 
past few vears he has been supplying St. John’s 
Church, Dunlap. Iowa, in addition to his work 
in Missouri Valley. 

He also served the church in several other 
capacities—as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Nachusa Orphanage; delegate to the 
Washington Convention of the U. L. C. A.; sec- 
retary of the Synod of Iowa 1924-1927; and at 
the time of his death he was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Tabitha Home. and was 
delegate-elect to the coming convention of the 
U. L. C. A. Dr. Herbst was a faithful. self- 
sacrificing pastor who always won the love and 
esteem of the people of the community where 
he served. 

Funeral services were held in Missouri Val- 
ley August 1, conducted by the Rev. E. A. 
Piper of Webster City, Iowa, assisted by Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger of Fremont, Nebr., Dr. R. W. 
Livers of Council Bluffs. Iowa, and the Rev. 
M. A. Banker of the Methodist Church of Mis- 
souri Valley. This service was the first one 
ever held in the unfinished auditorium of the 
church which has been built under the leader- 
ship of Pastor Herbst. For several years the 
congregation has been worshiping in the base- 
ment, and plans were under way to finish and 
furnish the auditorium in the near future. With 
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beautifully decorated. 
Nachusa, Ill., on August 2. 
Pastor Herbst is survived by his wife; 
son, Mark, of Mason City, Iowa; one daughter, 
Mrs. Harold C. Gardner of Des Moines; and one 
sister, Mrs. Emma Settle of Seven Stars, Pa. 
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an abundance of green from trees and gardens 
and a wealth of flowers the auditorium was 
The burial was at 
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ANNOUNCES 


E. A. Piper. 


RESOLUTION 
The Rev. E. A. Giesel 


Therefore be it resolved that the members of 
Trinity Lutheran Church record our heartfelt 
appreciation for the unstinted service rendered 
the congregation by our fifth pastor, the Rev. 
and that we record our sincere 
and humble recognition for the evidence of 
God’s grace in the life of the Rev. E. A. Giesel 
which enabled him to serve our congregation 
so faithfully and well, 

Be it also resolved that the sincere sympathy 
of each member of this congregation be ex- 
tended to the members of the family of Pastor 
Giesel and that we record our words of devout 
gratitude for the imperishable influence of his 
life and work upon our congregation, 

Be it resolved that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be given to the family and that other 
copies be placed in the permanent record of 
the congregation and be sent to THe LUTHERAN. 
Walter E. Koltz, Sec. 
Albert Leverenz, Pres. 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Whereas it has pleased our heavenly Father 
in His wisdom and mercy to call our beloved 
former pastor, the Rev. E. A. Giesel, into the 
Life Eternal, 

And whereas Pastor Giesel served Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Harvard, Il., faithfully and 
well from December 1912 to January 1921, dur- 
ing which time he demonstrated his splendid 
qualifications of leadership and helpfulness and 
devotion to his calling, and formed many last- 
ing friendships not only with the members of SASS SSS SS 
but with the entire com- 
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GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 113th year 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
A limited number of scholarships 
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For information address 
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Luther C. Mueller, Pastor. 
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Educational Leaders of the Church---AT TENTION! 


For the 


Nursery Department 


THE NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT PACKET 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


This packet provides helps for the church 
to use in caring for the spiritual welfare of 
its tiny tots. The material prepared will be 
of definite and practicable aid and guidance 
to parents in the religious training of their 
children. It will also promote a cordial rela- 
tionship between the parents and the church 
school. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET 


(1) An Envelope on which the superin- 
tendent can keep a record of every step 
taken to help the parents. 

(2) A Sheet of instructions for the super- 
intendent, telling how to use the materials. 

(3) Twelve Letters (with envelopes) to be 
sent to the parent—one every three months, 
beginning shortly after the baby’s arrival. 

(4) Three Birthday Cards to be sent to 
the child—one on each of his first three 
birthdays. 

(5) An Invitation to the child to come to 
the Nursery Class of the Sunday school— 
to be sent when the child is of suitable age. 

The letters are addressed to the parents. 
The cards are designed for little children. 
All are attractively printed; there are pic- 
tures, appropriate prayers, and very simple 
story and picture conversations. 

There must be a packet for each child on 
the superintendent’s list, and each packet is 
complete for that child. 


Price, 40 cents a packet. 


BEGIN USING OUR NURSERY CLASS 
COURSE IN OCTOBER 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
In the Nursery 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth bound volume containing all the 
material needed by the teacher for fifty-two 
sessions. Every possible help is provided and 
each lesson is worked out in great detail. 
All necessary handwork patterns and music 
are included. 

This course is planned as a part of THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE COURSE for use with the 
three-year-olds. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


PUPIL’S PAPER 
Little Visits With Jesus 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets 
for weekly distribution to children attend- 
ing nursery classes where the manual, IN 
THE NURSERY, is used. One set is needed 
for each child enrolled. Put up in a folder 
cover, with same punching as leaflets. 


Sold only in complete sets. 
Price, 50 cents a Set. 


The Most Effective Plan 
Yet Offered 


To Aid Our Congregations Develop a Program of 
Parish Education 


‘\A GUIDE AND STANDARDS IN 
PARISH EDUCATION’”’ 


This five-year plan was inaugurated the fall of 1937. A gratifying 
number of our schools have adopted and used it the past twelve months. 
The Second Year Standard is to be used this year beginning this fall 
(1938). Schools that have already subscribed for the plan will receive 
their second year standard and score sheet early in September of this 
year (1938). Those who report improvement to the Parish and Church 
School Board in connection with their use of the first year standard will 
receive a Certificate of Recognition. 

Schools taking up this plan for the first time this fall should start with 
the Second Year Standard. However, the first year standard and score 
sheet will be furnished, as long as available, in connection with their 
subscription if this material is specifically requested. In that event the 
requirements of both the first and second year standards should be car- 
ried out in the one year. The subscription price will remain the same 
throughout the life (five years) of this plan, namely, $2.00 Cash with 
order. 

For further information concerning “A Guide and Standards in Parish 
Education” see Page 3 of our 1938 Catalog of Church and School Sup- 
plies, or send for a circular. 


AU 


Thy life was given for me 


New New 


A RECOGNITION CARD 


For Teachers, Officers and Leaders 


Prepared and Recommended by 
The Parish and Church School Board 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 


What have J given for Thee? 


+ 


Out of gratitude for what Thou 
hast given for me, I shall 
do my best: 
To live a life worthy of imi- 
tation by those whom 1 
teach or lead 


To take advantage of oppor. 
tunities to improve my- 
self for my work 
To co-operate with my fellow 
workers and the Church 


To be regular and punctual in 
attendance 


+ 


O let my life be given, 
My year for Thee be spent. 


Thow 
I give 


it Thysel for me, 
lel] 0 Thee, 
Nott 


enc 


An attractive card for the congregation 
to present to each teacher, officer, leader 
or church worker when installed or when 
a position is accepted in any organization 
—Sunday School, Church Council, Ladies’ 
Aid, Missionary Society, Luther League, 
Brotherhood, etc. 

It may well be distributed to all now 
active in the work of the congregation. 

From the text shown in the illustrations, 
it is evident that this card will ever keep 
before the worker the nature of his obli- 
gation and source of empowerment. 


It has a number of uses, such as a handy 
bookmark for insertion in the worker's 
Bible, devotional manual, or lesson man- 
ual; for posting in a prominent position in 
one’s room, etc. i 

Card Stock. Two Color Tone. 

Size, 244 x 8 inches. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED AS 


IN THE CHURCH OF 


Our congregation ashs you to keep 
she message of the card before you, 
Use she bittle card as a bookmark 
in your Bible or lesson book; place 
it in the corner of the mirror which 
you mse every day; tack it on the 
well of your home; or place it 
on your dosk where you 
work. Above all, read 
4 and follow is, 


Reverse Side 


